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For more than a quarter ofa century the Great White leet has 
been operating in the Caribbean. Its officers and men pioneered in 
the paths of Columbus, De Soto, Cabot, Drake and all the goodly 
company of adventurers that made Elizabethan days famous——and 
it is because of their experience that travel on ships of the Great 
White Fleet is made so luxurious for the Tourist of today. Spacious 
rooms —all outside are necessary in the Tropics; so are wide 
decks on which to dance and play. And when you go adventuring in 
the “Spanish Main’you will appreciate the wonderful food and the 
fine personal service so characteristic of Great White Fleet Ships. 
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RUISE away to tropical islands, to scenes of modern wonder, to the great 
Southern Continent —all made more delightful by the luxurious comforts 
of your superb cruising ship VOLENDAM or VEENDAM. These magnifi- 
cent oil-burning turbine sister ships are especially designed for tropical cruising. 
Accommodations de luxe; direct ventilation; broad, cool decks. 
16 Day Cruises by the S. S. Volendam 
From New York, Jan. 26and Feb. 16, 1929 
Visiting Bermuda, Kingston, Port-au-Prince, (Haiti), Havana and Nassau. — $230. up aes 
From New York, March 9, 1929 LEA eae ee 
Visiting Kingston (Jamaica), Colon (Panama), Havana and Nassau.—$230. up A eee Se Wf hanes S 
ae dé KSiew= 
29 Day Cruise by the S. S. Veendam wt 
From New York, February 12, 1929 
Visiting Nassau, Havana, Santiago, Kingston (Jamaica), Colon (Pan.), Curacao, La Guayra, 
Caracas, Trinidad, Barbados, Martinique, St. Thomas, San Juan and Bermuda. — $385. up 
Cruise rates include comprehensive shore excursions, carefully O I l } GC 
arranged and carried out by the Frank Tourist Company. 
For choice selection of accommodations, make reservations now. 
Illustrated booklet**4,”” with full details, sent on request. to the 
CG ieetene ce MEDITERRANEAN 
21-24 State St t, N York 
Branch Offices and Fiaiacnaet all emibal Cities 
and FRANK TOURIST CO., 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York on the 
L ) 
\] ~ Just as the camel is the super-travel-vogue of the 
ou, or” desert, so is the Homeric —“The Ship of Splendor” 
C4 Ep . S —the cruise-ship to the Mediterranean . . . she is the 
& v largest steamer on this route and presents an itinerar 
ING Ss € NO ao Pe. y. 
that includes every place of proven interest from me- 
<= tropolis to mosque . . . her appointments and creature 
P q PP 
comforts, her interesting entertainments aboard and 
: radio in every room ashore, her opportunities for relaxation stand unsur- 
assed, . . , rightly her cruise is called the 
And that’s not all: P : oe 
private bath, morning paper, bed-head read- 
ing lamp, excellent library, all kinds of res- C R U I S E S U P R E M E 
t ts (fi - f i 5 
pee eee ee She sails from New York January 26th next... 
formal service), all the Statler comforts—plus , Gan h 
i avin 14,000 miles... ays... at the most season- 
Statler Service. The organization of 4, : of Hy: ; : : 
P30 ele able time of the year. . . Madeira, Cadiz, Gibraltar 
Bites a . . Algiers, Tunis . . . Naples, Athens Constanti- 
pierehare stabenih ofelsisrs nople ne Holy Taad’..- Egypt ... The Nile 
BOSTON + BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and oe: 
Hotel Buffalo) + CLEVELAND + DETROIT Scie Palermo ©, ete Naples iter The French Riviera siente 
ST. LOUIS + NEW YORK (Hotel Penn- : ° 5 i 
sylvania, Statler-Operated) Gibraltar . . . returning via Sout ampton... Stop- 
over privileges in Europe. . . 
Hotels Sta Ei ler Let us send you the full particulars 
7,700 Roo ith bath d di tion. 
Fixed, eben ie mae ae Aa = Wl woot T H O S 3 C O O K & S O N 
40 M E AWAY F&F Ro in co-operation with 
ye "V6 WAGONS-LITS CO. 
4° V6 New York Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
* aK Chicago St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
a x Portland, Ore. Toronto Montreal Vancouver 
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Explore Africa... 


Few People Have Ever Visited 
the Nairobi Big Game Country 
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Following hard in the footsteps of Quarter- 
maine, Akeley, Roosevelt and other intrepid hunt- 
ers, you will see zebras, giraffes, gnus, and wildebeeste 
in their native haunts ...a fascinating sight that 
few have seen and an experience that you will not 
soon forget. 


Sailing January 12, the “Carinthia” — newest of 
the great Cunard fleet—visits Madeira, the Canary 
Islands, Sierra Leone, Cape Town, Mombasa, Nai- 
robi, Zanzibar, Cairo, Naples, the Riviera . . . this 
is the only cruise to encircle Africa . . . to visit 
Dakar, Freetown, St. Helena, Madagascar and the 
Big Game Country . . . 75 days to Southampton 
and Cherbourg. The rates ($1250 and up) include 


return passage. 


Write for our Booklet “Round Africa” 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


Executive Offices: 126 Newbury Street, Boston 
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Travel In ependently to mee 
on the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


GAIN real travel independence by allowing 
an experienced staff to make all arrange- 
ments for you. With James Boring’s Fourth 


Annual Mediterranean cruise you can visit 
every country on that sea without meeting 
any of the thousand and one travel respon- 
sibilities which cost the lone traveler so 
much in time, money and nervous energy. 
Specially chartered White Star Line S. S. 
Calgaric, sailing from New York, Feb. 14, 
1929, assures every travel comfort and_best 
climatic conditions during entire cruise. Rates 
first-class only, $740 to $1675, include shore 
trips, stopover steamship tickets and every 
necessary expense. 68 days. 23 ports in 
15 countries and 5 islands. 
One management throughout by American 

cruise specialists 

— ALSO — 

2 West Indies Cruises South A'merican 
Jan. 23 and Feb. 25, 1929 Cruise-Tour, Feb. 14, 1929 
Mediterranean 
2 Tourist Class Cruises 
Inquire of your local steamship agent, or send for 
booklets (if student, address Dept. S). 


JAMES BORING’S | 
TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
Main Offece, 730 Fifth Ave., Vew York. 
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ork, a visit to Nassau is a trip abroad 
dinary difficulties, delays and ex- 


Florida I. I.S.S. Company, Miami, 
Pan American Airways, Miami, Fl. 
or The Development Board, 
Nassau, Bahamas, B. W. I. 
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From "Picturesque tela 

THE GOLDEN VALLEY OF SICILY 

A semi-circle of hills hems in the fragrant and fertile yall 
or Golden Shell. Nearly a thousand years ago the 
with beautiful garc 
engines pump water from artesian wells while conduits 
When the orange and lemon trees are in full bloom, 
land of Monte Pellegrino which rises 


ey to which the Sicilians have given the name Conca D'Oro, 
Saracens created an Irrigation system which made this valley bloom 
lens and groves of oranges and lemons, Today the valley is no less 


ss luxuriant; modem steam 
and water wheels utilize every 


drop issuing from the springs, 
the view is incomparable. In the distance js seen the giant head- 
in a sheer precipice from the sea and dominates the city of Palermo 
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SASK what you will—within or without reason—of the 
Riviera, and you shall have it. The Riviera is generous 
; and genial, prodigal and wanton, serene and satanic. 


WDo you desire to pick with your own hands luscious fruit and 
Brgeous flowers in January? Or would you prefer a whole 
mies of mad Carnival revels? Or to sit quietly and listen to the 
Misic and dream in a Café de Paris, in Nice or Monte Carlo? 
© to plunge mildly or wildly at one of the many gaming casinos? 
p> maybe Golf at Cagnes? Tea Hour is incomparable on the 
fviera—anywhere along the glorious shore from Toulon to 
entone. With Tennis and Polo Tournaments at Cannes to 
atk the height of the Season! 

Nature has laid on the Riviera with a lavish hand, Standing 
bthe background like a frill of Venetian point lace are the 
fow-clad mountains with purple hills crouching respectfully be- 
re them. Carved in the side of the hills like a baroque neck 
ain is the Corniche d’Or. To the sloping sides cling whitened 
ilas with rose-colored roofs—sometimes garlands of them that 
lok like coral islands floating in the mauve sea of evening mist. 


om 


ALONG THE SEACOAST OF THE RIVIERA 


hae SEACOAST OF “P-RODIGALITY 


Viewing the Pageant of Gaiety Along the Riviera—Europe’s Most Brilliant 
Capitals of Pleasure—Life on the Great Cosmopolitan Promenades 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Now and again there are clusters of dark, brooding pines that 
come down to meet the sea like conniving brigands with their 
green velvet cloaks drawn grimly about them as though con- 
spiring against the battalions and regiments of flowers that 
troop across every field, climb every wall and hide every deso- 
late spot with their gaudy uniforms. They ravish the soft air 
with their perfume and seduce the willing wayfarer. 

Then come the towns upon the shores of the Mediterranean— 
some have climbed up the sides of pointed hillocks, like Cagnes, 
and have remained clinging there throughout the centuries; Ville- 
franche, Menton and Cimiez have taken their seats in rows upon 
the side of the hills looking out into the sea, as though it were 
an arena; Monaco and Beaulieu and Cap Martin have rushed 
out from the shore where they look like grande dames clad in 
white daintily wading in the blue sea. For the sea is very blue 
along the Riviera—and turquoise—often studded with green 
islands near the shore. 

sut for those who have eyes to see glamour and who have lives 
to live vibrantly, the Riviera marvels of nature are secondary to 
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Phe beautiful, curving panorama of the Riylera includes a wide yariety of towns, villages and cities which range from such brilliant capitals of pleas- 
we as Monte Carlo and Nice 14 modest fishing villages and picturesque old strongholds clinging to the cliffs high above the Mediterranean, Here is 


i glimpse of a characterietic section of the evast showing the venerable town of Villefranche 


the Herculis Portis of the Romans—and its large land 


locked harbor where American battleships often anchor, 


THE GARDENS OF MONTE CARLO’S CASINO 


Monte Carlo, the principality occupying only a few square miles, 
has drawn to itself gold from all parts of the world; 
thousands of pleasure seekers from all quarters of the globe. 


has made possible the luxury and fashionable display of the Riviera. 
it has created gardens, c 
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Monte Carle 
casinos, restaurants and innumerable hotels; and it entertains annuallj 


The father of modern Monte Carlo was the notorious gambler, Monsieur Blane Ff 
was he who made Monte Carlo the European capital of chance in 1863 when he established the gambling games which the city’s 


name invariably 


invokes. 


the marvels of human nature who promenade and siesta, ogle 
and flirt, prance and “‘climb,” drink and dress, along the shores 
of the Azure Coast. Nearly every corner of Paris is to be 
found there, so is Mayfair and outlying counties, occasional 
glimpses of Berlin und Bayern, examples of the Orient; New 
York is there, of course, so is Chicago and points West. 

Tout le monde—and toutes les demimondes if you ues 
through and often linger long on the Riviera. The days are 
dolce far niente in their fragrant languorousness. The evenings 
embrace one like the seducing embrace of a mistress. There is 
a luminous sea at one’s feet and a crown of stars that seem with- 
in reach above one’s head. The nights are just as mad as you 
will make them—Ciro’s, the casinos, the cafés, dancing, movies, 
opera, drama, or just strolling on the terrasse, or the Jetée, or 
the P Bee Oe des Anglais. 

Ask what you will—within or without reason—of the Riviera, 
and you shall have it! 

I shall take you from Monte Carlo to St. Raphael—via the 
stupidest possible route. Not by motor, along that narrow ledge 
of the cliffs called the Grand Corniche—one of the grandest sce- 
nic motor tours in the world—but by rail. 

This particular railway—by which I mean the restricted “right 
of way’—is like a strip of ‘beflowered ribbon spiked along the 
curving shores. It is a continuous garden of exotic srowth and 
beauty. Palms of all varieties, cacti—variegated, spiney, ele- 
phant-eared—as profuse as the rag-weed along our own railroad 
tracks at home. 

As we move along, the scenery 
The Monaco peninsula with its modest Palace of the Prince 
of the little principality. Here our way is blocked by the Téte 
de Chien, but we tunnel right through it. We dash into Ville- 
franche surrounded by hanging gardens, its frontyard a bottom- 
less bay of lapis lazuli with maybe a foreign fleet anchored in 
the center. At Nice the hills step far back. We make a sharp 


unrolls like a panorama. 


turn round the bay and look backward and come face to face 
with snow-capped Alps peering out to sea over the shoulders 
of the coastal hills. We are reminded for a moment of the 
gorgeous landscapes of Santa Barbara and Santa Monica on oui 
west coast. 

Near the lighthouse at Golfe-Juan a lona woman is washing 
on the white stones. At Cros de Cagnes and at Antibes met 
and women together are hauling in the nets, waist-deep in the 
sea. At Juan “les Pins villas are set in among the pines like 
pretty fungus growth. We catch a glimpse of women working 
in red-soiled gardens with enormous hoes. At a crossroads ar 
more women and children coming from market with armfuls @ 
mimosa, or baskets filled with artichokes or with tangerines 
oranges and lemons like those we had seen hanging in gaud) 
profusion from trees in nearly every garden. An island of 
Agay with a lonely castellated tower in the center is keeping 
guard. 

We shall always remember St, Raphael for that restauram 
to which we went with the Frank Swinnertons in the twiligh 
of a midwinter’s day. It stretched itself languidly on piles ow 
into the Mediterranean and as we descended from the Prome 
nade we were greeted with the melancholy swish of the sea be 
neath our feet and an occasional boom against the jetty be 
yond, The four-piece orchestra in a far corner was playin 
dreamily as though putting to music its own idle thoughts. 

I forgot just what it was we ate and drank, but it harmonize? 
and blended perfectly with the picture, We sat by one of th 
broad windows and spoke in low voices, looking out upon th 
sea and the coast that curved like a sickle to the east. In th 
growing dusk the mountains turned from mauve to deep purple 
The rocky ee ion de la Mer—gradually buried its whit 
teeth in the shadows of evening. The flashing light from fh 
Phare d’Antibes grew brighter and brighter and the twinklim 
lights of the villas took fire one by one as though from the han 
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ple of every nationality rub shoulders on the spacious promenade at Nice, one of the most vivacious places on the whole Riviera. 
ants, shops and open air cafés face the sea across the tree-lined boulevard. 
’ gamble, listen to music or dine. 
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THE PROMENADE DES ANGLAIS AT NICE 


Nice is one of the largest as well as one of the gayest of the Riviera pleasure resorts. 
. it is lively and its inhabitants number more than a hundred and twenty-five thousand. 


— ‘ ay 
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THE OLD VILLAGE OF MENTON 


Old Menton, a section of one of the Riviera’s most fashionable resorts, is a typical French town un- 

touched by the currents of modern life that swirl about it. Dating from ancient times, Menton is a 

cluster of age-old houses huddling along narrow, cobbled streets. The people speak a patois in which 

words of Saracens, Spaniards and Italians are mingled. Menton has _ belonged to Italy and to Monaco 
and for a time it was even a Republic. 
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Jutting out into the water is seen the huge Jetté Casino where one 
At all times of the year 


orchestra steals 
out and the head- 
waiter puts a 
screen about a 
little table and 
eats in state. 
Madame at the 
cash desk stops 
knitting. A hush 
falls over the 
place. This is the 
zero hour of all 
restaurants. We 
stroll out quietly. 

Any afternoon, 


just before tea, 
the Promenade 
des Anglais at 


Nice reminds one 
of the Boardwalk 
at Atlantic City 
—but not for 
very long. The 
sea, the crowds, 
the walk. But in 
Nice one sees 
every nationality, 
every shade and 
weight and cut of 
costume — from 
1880 to 1930. 
What a collection 
o f smart and 
dapper, frumps 
and freaks! The 
picturesque Tur- 
co-men rug sell- 
ers in fez and 


THE FAMOUS GORGE DU LOUP 


The white arches of a great viaduct span the noisy little river Loup which cuts its way through the deep gorge of the 

Along the course of the Loup are many quaint villages and rock- built towns whose 

history and origin are lost in antiquity. High on one of the cliffs above this valley perches the little town of Gourdon 
from which one of the most spectacular views on the whole Riviera may be seen 


Maritime Alps bearing its name. 


burnous with beautiful rugs thrown over their shoulders. An 
Alsacienne and her little child in full peasant regalia selling 
knickknacks. A galaxy of peroxide movie queens from Rex 
Ingram’s nearby studio. Gigolos made more grotesque by a 
touch of Provence. A brace of gobs from the U. S. S. Oregon 
anchored off Villefranche. A glowing demimonde pretending 
that she really doesn’t care for anybody—except her mauve 
Pekingese. 

But who can ever forget the unique performance of the 
Gentleman of the Frogs, known only to the Promenade des 
Anglais! He stands beside a large wide-mouthed glass jar 
containing a gallon of water and eight frogs. Nothing extraor- 
dinary in that, you remark to yourself, the first time you pass. 
But as you are in the act of repassing and with your own eyes 
see him drink the gallon of water together with the eight frogs, 
you pause. You are just in time to contribute to the collection 
which he takes up in a 
tin cup, wondering all the 
while what the eight 
frogs are doing. A long 
harangue follows for 
which t h e performer 
takes off his coat and re- 
veals Spanish trousers 
that are like a vest be- 
cause they come up to 
his armpits. Then the 
real performance begins. 
T he _ frog-swallower 
squirts streams of water 
from his mouth at reg- 
ular intervals. At length 
a frog comes up in his 
mouth, which he tenderly 
replaces in the glass jar 
that has been refilled 
with water. The geyser- 
ing continues to the ac- 
companiment of a reg- 
ular “Tien! Tien!” from 
the gaping audience. At 
length all of the eight 
frogs are back again in 
their jar, swimming 
round and seemingly hap- 


known to the human palate. 


This performance 
peated at an avera 
terval of one hour, 


on the _ Promena 
usually a harp, banjo 
accordion and a §¢ 
singer, They sing 
latest songs and # 
sell the words af 
music to the er 

The singer is alwa 
study; he has a wo 
ful voice, but someth 
has deteriorated it— 
sipation, drink, d 
He sings with all j 
operatic poise and g 
ture. Something cor 
into his eyes as he di 
it, as though he m 
have been in opera of 
and still dreamed of: 
again and again. The 
the music stops and] 
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He shudders and go 
about with a hurt loo 
in his eyes trying to sell 
copies of the saccharine 
music to the disinter 
ested crowd which begins to break up and move away. 

When it is warm there are many bathers, each with his little 
round bathing house set up on the sand—flimsy canvas affairs 
which a high wind could blow over. The men wear no shirt; 
just trunks. Women wear slightly more. Many do not go near 
the water but lie round in gaudy dressing gowns. 

A sailing vessel from Cannes equipped with an auxiliary en 
gine prowls lazily along shore vainly trying to attract passengers 
for a sight-seeing cruise up the coast. A burly freighter glides 
out of the basin bound for strange and little-known ports. 

The Promenade is flanked on one side by the blue Mediter 
ranean and on the other by a fringe of green palms with a com 
tinuing row of white caravansaries across the motor-infested 
boulevard, the Negresco quite outdazzling them all. The Jetée 
Casino juts out into the water in its Moorish trappings, likes 2 

(Continued on page 51) 


HAULING IN THE NETS 


At many points along the coast one sees men and women together hauling in the nets from the sea—a sight which n 
true epicure can view with indifference, for the Mediterranean is the source of some of the most exquisite delicacie 


1 In the skilful hands of the world’s master cooks the numerous creatures of this sea, bot 
the curious and the familiar, are transformed into a thousand different gastronomic miracles, the most famous 0 
which is the incomparable bowillabaisse of Marseille. 
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; of hardship, misgovernment and poverty have not destroyed the Sicilian peasant’s natural gaiety and abundant love of life. 


A SEXTET OF SICILIAN PEASANTS 


Even among the 


poorest a medieval fondness for color finds expression in bright shawls, embroidered coats or gay skirts. 


SICILY’S VANISHING MEDIEVAL ‘PEASANTRY 


THOUT the omnipresent 
/ peasant even the beau- 
tiful Sicilian landscape 
1 seem incomplete. Blue hills 
ng purple sea would eventu- 
yall were it not for the lithe- 
d, dark-eyed men and women 
ork in grain fields and olive 
irds. On every twisting road 
c the strong sun of noon- 
we meet the peasant’s bright- 
cart with its vivid painted 
Is. Perhaps it is filled with 
ge family going off to cele- 
a saint’s festival. Perhaps 
piled high with fresh cut 
r or golden oranges. At twi- 
one may pass a _ peasant 
yna, costumed like Mary of 
and like her riding on a lowly 
her babe held close in. her 
. On a lonely road, in the 
ce of moonlit night, one hears 
inkle of metal cart bells and 
s the soft cadenced tones of 
cart driver’s chantey as he 
;in a soft, rich voice. 
the cities wide-eyed peasant 
gather on a piazza listening 
rapt attention to the profes- 
1 story-teller who recounts 
oble adventures of the knights 
harlemagne’s court. Wooden 
ets, pulled hither and yon by 
s, keep alive for the people 
» Same word-of-mouth stories, 
their tiny, ill-aired theatro 
onetta is forever crowded, in 


Countryside—True Children of Wind, Sun and Earth. 
By MARGARET LATHROP LAW 


IN A NARROW VILLAGE THOROUGHFARE 
In the ordinary Sicilian town goats are nearly as ubiquitous as 
human beings. Goats are Sicily’s milk supply and goatherds drive 
their flocks through the streets, milking the animals into bottles 
before each housewife’s door. Sometimes a protesting goat is 
forced to scramble up three or four flights of stairs to be milked 
in the presence of an indolent housewife unwilling to come to the 
street. 


Donna Ciccia, Modern Incarnation of the Past—Lore and Legend of the Sicilian 


whatever town. In Palermo of 
the modern hotels and shop win- 
dows there are near the post office 
stalls of professional letter writers 
who take ,dictation from an illit- 
erate peasantry and send to their 
children in America many a heart- 
felt message. At every wayside 
shrine along the streets and roads 
fresh flowers are kept. Even be- 
fore the murky oil lamps light 
the dim interiors of their hole- 
in-the-wall houses one may see 
stealing down the paved streets of 
Palermo a peasant girl with a 
scarf over head, who has come to 
light the candle before the saint’s 
shrine. For, day or night, the 
saints of the Sicilian peasant are 
ever near him, not only at time of 
barefoot pilgrimage but in the 
humdrum affairs of every day. 
If all of this seems to the tour- 
ist entirely medieval-minded let 
him remember that the Sicilian 
peasant still digs the soil after the 
fashion of his Phcenician ances- 
tors, still brings water from his 
spring in the amphora of his Greek 
ancestors, mourns and marries ac- 
cording to the customs of his 
Arab progenitors, and has in his 
mental processes a bit of a sur- 
vival from each. Let the traveler 
abandon all effort to apply to the: 
Sicilian peasant the principles of 
his own modern nation and period, 
for such effort is futile. Let him 
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ENTERTAINING HIS COBBLE 
For your true Sicilian, work is never quite so important as a good story, 
and no one is admired more than a skilful raconteur. A simple tale, a 
bit of history or folk-lore, or some glamorous legend will hold the 1is- 
teners wide-eyed with rapt attention. The professional story-tellers who 
entertain the peasants in the villages are never without an audience, while 

an impromptu story such as this monk is telling always fascinates. 


not carp, or criticize the peasant for lacking this 
quality or being dowered with that, but let him 
value the peasant for what he really is today, 
a medievalist reincarnated. 

Consider for a moment how the Sicilian peas- 
ant, even more tragically than the aristocrat, has 
been galled for centuries by the conqueror’s yoke. 
Recall his mixed and warring ancestry, which 
can be seen at a glance in his face and form. 
Consider how Phcenicians and Greeks, Saracens 
and Normans, Germans, French, Spanish and 
even English have held sway in the little island 
whose very stones are blood-washed from the 
centuries’ endless conquest. 

The Sicilian peasant is, as judged by cold 
Nordic standards of right and wrong, of self- 
improvement and civic betterment, ignorant, 
immoral, illiterate. He is accused of worshiping 
brute force, he lacks stability, he thrives on re- 
bellion, he is either in the heights or in the 
depths, he knows no middle course of sanity. 
Under the domination of the dread Black Hand 
he has committed crimes unmentionable. True, 
all of this... but why? The Sicilian, like the 
American, is nothing more than a product of 
his ancestry, his nation’s history and his natural 
setting. Before these forces he moves like a 
pawn on a chess board. His worship of brute 


for twelve months at a time. He is made melan- 
choly, over-susceptible, driven to pessimistic 


brooding by that African sirocco which stifles breath, action 
even the power of thought. The peasant’s consuming interes 
the monstrous and the violent is fostered by his legends)¥ 
is ever conscious that Aetna’s rumblings are the forging of J@ 
thunderbolts. He recalls the murderous Scylla and Charyi 

hat giants and Cyclops were his forefathersa 
there wandered Ceres, symbolic of cam 
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psychology in many ways feudal. . 
Why wish to have him different? To enjoy thoroughiga 
Sicilian peasant the sojourner in Sicily must once and fom 
abandon thought of social reform and civic uplit. 
over a convenient brink of sea cliff “American 1928” standa 
he must regard the peasant as what he really is, the picture 
human equation projected against a lovely landscape, them 
blooded dictionary of his country’s legend and lore. It is t# 
lover of folk tales, the seeker after the beginnings of 
that the Sicilian peasant is truly delightful. For in these 
of over-civilization, of machinery, crowded cities, stan 
minds and what we generally call “enlightenment” it is 
hard to find again pure earth children, who grow like the flom 
= 


of the fields, and like their beasts, who from first to last 
half animal and half child. 

Always it is such lowly folk that preserve a country’s strom 
national flavor. The peasant interprets the country for ws) 
his prince cannot. For while wind and storm, sun and hear 
making the peasant part of the earth which he tills, his prem 
is off a-wandering and becoming the cosmopolite. He reads 
same books, thinks the same thoughts, visits the same count# 
as the cosmopolite of any land. It was from Donna Cicciayg 
dear old peasant friend, that I learned much which could no 
told me by titled host or skilful guide. 

With that delightful formality characteristic of the Sich 
they called her Donna Ciccia, though she was named Franes 
and, far from being a duchess as the donna might imply, § 
was a little bent twig of a charwoman. From first to last Don 
Ciccia fascinated me. She had one blue eye and one brow 
as token, so I fondly imagined, of Arabian plus Norman 
cestry. Her teeth were few and far between, and when & 
took off her folded kerchief wisps of white hair licked out i 
flames around her small features and finely furrowed face. E¥ 
on the hottest day she wore a full gathered woolen skirt and 
dirty, tight-fitting woolen blouse, for the obvious reason # 
this was all she owned. Under a tropical sun so hot that 
was difficult for us to move even as far as the nearest carraz 


My 
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i i THE MULTICOLORED SICILIAN CART 

force is impelled by fiery volcanic outbursts and The elaborately decorated Sicilian carts are dazzling spectacles. The lurid paintings 
earthquakes which swallow up whole cities, by adorn the panels of the sides run the gamut of myth and history while multicolored dect 
that burning sky of bronze which withholds rain tions, scrollwork and carving cover shafts, axles, wheels, spokes and tailboards. Not co 


with this baroque profusion of decorative detail, the peasants often caparison their ho 
or donkeys with ornate trappings and fantastic bouquets of cock feathers which sway 


or three feet above their heads and hacks. 
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Jewalked the six kilometres 
her village. Rain or shine 


inue unflaggingly at work 
inever ends. Ji we gave 


a bus ride home, she only 
Pht candy for the grand- 
Hiren, and came next morn- 
fe profiering us in gratitude 
fesh egg or a half dozen car- 
Mons stolen irom heaven 
mvs where. For, difficult as 
Bay be for an American to 
ferstand, the Sicilian peas- 
though loyal to death, will 
fl from even his best be- 
He will likewise beg 
mots as his natural right and 


Mted. Himself ever willing 
ie and deceive, to cheat and 


jthe same. 

Donna Ciccia wants a velvet 
f for her little grandson to 
y in procession on a certain 
at’s day, moreover she wants 
rger and finer than any the 
fer boys may have. When 
BP request is not immediately 
nted, she grumbles inordin- 
ity, and scolds us vehemently, 
b she is afraid, poor old soul, 
t we won't keep our promise. 
ter all, she knows many 
pple who don’t. Moreover, 
hcase of any emergency, she 
puld go to hell and back to 


7 us. If she says what she thinks on all occasions it is simply 
rause she has inherited no inhibitions; whatever is in the heart 
rthe mind most naturally slips from the tongue . . 
Being natural is the Sicilian’s explanation of 


st it natural ? 
any things! 
’When your car passes our 


jease stop and see my little Nino in the new black shirt you 


ye him. He is so proud now 


must hurry home to mend his socks, for his school teacher 


mt believe his feet are washed 


wedding, 2 popular saisit’s 
> brightly 
vide wy 


women why 


¥ painted carts and their gaily tedizened horses play a conspicuous part in the pageantry. J 
the carts dressed in their finest embroidered coats or their most elaborate scarves and bright gowns. 


SECURING THE MORNING’S WATER SUPPLY 


To the cool and dripping basin of the village fountain peasant girls and 

housewives come continually to fill their large, heavy amphorae and spread 

the latest gossip. The fountains of Sicily are in a sense the village 

forums because they are centers for news, for idling, and for varied 
recreations and amusements. 


a tragic life. 


. why not? 
a throw-back to the Norman. 


You see her own son was killed in the war. 
gets a few lire a day pension and still lives in hopes that he’ll 
come back some day. He was a fine, strong, clean young man, 
Yet all his life she found fault 
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and looks for herself!” This 
indeed is one of “Il Duce’s” 
latest orders for the little Bol- 
lila or sub-Fascist organiza- 
tion which resembles our Boy 
Scouts. No less wise than re- 
organizing the educational sys- 
tem and abolishing the unlet- 
tered peasantry is this inculca- 
tion of the novel idea that clean- 
liness is next to godliness. 

And I can’t deny that there 
in her little cottage Donna 
Ciccia’s donkey and _ chickens 
and dog do live rather intim- 
ately with the family. Her son, 
a great fat lout with smooth, 
pomaded hair and small black 
eyes sunk in puffy cheeks, sits 
gazing into space as if all of 
life is a holiday, which it is in- 
deed for him. His wife is a 
slatternly creature with a figure 
like a bag of meal and an un- 
pleasantly thick red gash of a 
mouth. Neither they nor their 
three children resemble in any 
detail the small, fine-featured 
old woman whose whole life 
lay in their happiness, whose 
daily chatter was of the marvels 
of her family, whose every 
working hour was spent in 
earning for them. 

“How can it be?’ I asked 
my Sicilian hostess. “They are 
so dramatically different.” 

“Absolutely, perhaps that’s 
the very reason she adores 
them,” she explained. “Besides 
they’re all she has left out of 
She 


with him and loved far better this lazy child who wasn’t of her 


door,’ pleads Donna Ciccia, blood. 


to march with the rest. But 


unless she takes off his shoes babies to be 


* 


PAGEANTRY IN THE COUNTRYSIDE 


Yes, he’s her foster-child. 
the wheel of San Spirito, near Porta Felice.” 

This, it seems, is an ever-turning wheel in a convent wall 
where young mothers standing outside leave their fatherless 
turned inside to the waiting sisters; no one sees 


She got him at la ruota, 


hay, nn a cnantry festival occasionally adds glamour to the humdrum life of the Sicilian peasant. On these occasions 
/ Equally gay and. colorful are the men and 
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A life of hardship and poverty, the same 
frugal kind of life her ancestors lived 
for hundreds of years, has etched deep 
furrows in this old woman’s face. A true 
peasant, she is as much a part of Sicilian ling >” T asked 

soil as the bread she eats. = ¥ 


the mothers’ faces, no 
questions are asked. 
Immediately foster- 
mothers are found 
among the peasant wo- 
men. They are glad to 
be paid a few lire a 
day for bringing up a 
child who at six or so 
is helping eke out the 
family income. Doubt- 
less Donna Ciccia’s 
adopted son was an- 
cestrally a bit higher up 
the social ladder than 
his poor adoring old 
peasant mother who 
wore her calloused fin- 
gers to the bone in 
order to earn comforts 
for the worthless crea- 
ture. What an old age 
the fates had doled out 


mother’s wool into 
cloth for her own 
family. She could tell 
you that a sliced tom- 
ato would draw infec- 
tion from a wound 
and a baked locust 
placed on the stomach 
of a sick baby would 
cure him of his ills, 
regardless of what 
they might be. . She 
knew all about bring- 
ing babies into the 
world and_ ushering 
the dead into their 
graves. Though Don- 
na Ciccia could not 
read or reason or 
write there were many 
times when I bowed 
before her vast knowl- 
edge of life as it: is 
lived. Placed in her 


for her... but perhaps 
youth had held its joys. 

“Did her husband 
want to adopt a found- 


Though Sicily is changing rapidly under 
boots I should efficient régime of Mussolini, many stt 
straight - away have representatives of the old order still remai 
These peasants are a modern incarnation 

r : : : res 
PF ita ae | feeble the island’s medieval past, and their traditios 
and ineirectual cr€a- reach back to Arab, Greek and Pheenici 


“They had been mar- ture. 


ried only a little more 


than.a-year when he died,’ my hostess answered. “She has told 
me about it so often. From the time she was twelve till she was 
twenty-four she loved him madly as only a Sicilian can love. 
But her family forbade the marriage because they had chosen 
for her a richer man. During these long years the lovers talked 
to each other through barred windows (indeed courtships are 
still conducted in this. way in Sicily), but from those brief- 
snatched glimpses of him she gained the crumbs of happiness 


on which she lived, enduring even 
the weary hours when her parents 
beat her till her shoulder was raw 
in order to force the marriage 
with the man she did not love. 
“Never once did I do anything 
my Giovanni told me not to,” 
Donna Ciccia said proudly. 
“When they wanted me to go 
away to visit relatives in the 
mountains I rolled on the. floor 
and screamed with pretended 
stomach-aches. Atter he died I 
got a place as nurse girl in a 
great family. But when they 
asked me to take off my mourn- 
ing and put on a nurse’s uniform 
I ran screaming from the house.” 
And the sequel is that-she has 
been scrubbing floors ever since. 
Whenever I wanted to know a 
bit of saint’s lore, the best cure 
for the “Evil Eye”, or the mys- 
terious powers of toads I ran to 
Donna Ciccia. The hours spent 
in her little peasant house inter- 
preted Sicily quite as vividly as 
those spent within tapestried walls 
of princes’ palaces, and museums 
which told the story of classic con- 
quest. It seemed there was al- 
ways some queer bit of colored rag 
or ribbon trailing from Donna 
Ciccia’s magpie’s nest of a mind. 
She knew all about the herbs that 
cured diseases, and others that 
made lovely, rich-colored dyes. 
She knew how to kill and skin 
and butcher and cook a little lamb 
from a nearby field, and ‘how to 
card and spin and weave its 


Donna Ciccia often 


spoke in proverbs. “Water is gold,” she would say as she hande 
me a glass. On hearing of a Sicilian immigrant recently returnet 
from America she said simply, “Cattle and men come back 
their own.” She lived compassed about by a host of saints and 
angels and fairies and gnomes, monsters and evil spirits, 2 
jumbled in a delightful disorder in that magpie’s nest benea 
When she couldn’t kill a spider it w, 
solely because it was an evil spirit. If she heard a voice callit 


the flying white hair. 


RETURNING FROM THE FOUNTAIN 


The peasant woman still carries her water from the fountain in 

the amphora of her Greek ancestors. In the Sicilian’s blood are 

many racial strains, for the island was the melting pot of the ancient 
Mediterranean world, 


forbears. 


and couldn’t discover who it wa 
she ran to me screaming, “I heat 
death calling me... and two days 
ago I heard death calling too 
But death, I could not fail to n 
tice, “called” most insistently j 
as I was busiest with typewriti 
and she most lonely for a con 
versational companion. 
What should I do when I se 
stupidly lost my trunk key? I 
asked Donna Ciccia. Seek a lock 
smith? No indeed! Far simpler 
give two sous to St. Orfrio anc 
the mischievous, sly little ke 
would be found . . . which it was 
Again I ran to Donna Ciccia fo 
information. Why couldn’t I buy 
bread on December thirteent 
Why did the baker insist 
suavely that he only had tho 
little loaves for invalids? 
Why all the world knows th 
this is Santa Lucia’s name day 
and it was she who long ago a 
the time of a terrible famine ar 
swered the people’s prayers ane 
sent that ship from Greece ladet 
with corn in abundance. Isn’t tha 
a good enough reason why Pale: 
mitans shouldn’t eat bread 0 
macaroni or anything made witl 
flour? Instead they go to grea! 
pains to get rice and cuccia mad 
of whole wheat soaked two day 
and two nights cooked to a ten 
derness and served with hone 
chocolate or candied fruit, after : 
quite a delicious form of homag 
to pay to any saint! 
And those women and girls © 
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had seen dressed in 
pea green dresses with 
white girdles, yes they 
were wearing Santa 
Lucia’s color because 
she had answered 
their prayers and 
cured the trouble with 
their eyes. Yes, they 
had promised to wear 
her color for years if 
she would answer 
their prayers. And 
why does the saint in 
her shrines and her 
processions carry her 
eyes on a little tray in 
her hands? Oh, that 
goes back to the long 
ago when a pagan 
king fell in love with 
the young girl’s beau- 
tiful eyes whereupon 
she proffered them on 
a salver to the Lord 
and continued a life 

re is an informality about Palermo’s street of pious charity. 

that reminds one of a small town. Am- And that, too, is the 
jatory merchants are numerous, carrying reason eyes are paint- 
dir stock in trade in baskets or in small Seen the hoatsc Gn 


its. This fellow carries a pair of scales S h 
h him with which he carefully measures yracuse whose pa- 
tron saint is Santa 


every purchase. 
Lucia. Yes, women 
often vow their hair 
a saint if she will grant their requests, and they give it too, 
r a vow to a Saint is not to be considered lightly. 
“Yes, I did promise Santa Rosalia that I would go without 
oes up the mountain to her grotto. But, Dio mio, of course 
shall wear my woolen stockings; I promised no shoes but I 
‘ver mentioned stockings to the saint.” The Sicilian peasant 
nothing if not literal. 
One day we were talking of the horrors of the Messina earth- 
uake. Donna Ciccia contributed her bit. The reason for it? 
/hy, everyone knew that it was the Castigo de Dio which was 
‘ought on the city by that drunken sailor. What? Did we 
ot remember that it befell on December twenty-eighth, the 
trible disaster? And on December twenty-fourth at the time 
hen the image of the Infant Jesus was being carried through 
ie streets in holy procession that drunken wretch had mockingly 
»ssed his cap on the head of the Christ Child. Ah, what further 
xplanation could be needed? 
For, Donna Ciccia insists, everyone knows that “God repays 
ood for good and evil for evil”. This is an expression com- 
lon among the Sicilian peasants. ‘Why only yesterday I lost 
1y old rooster. Call for a carabiniero? 


And what did I do? 


Sete 


SICIEYES DIMINUTIVE BURDEN BEARER 


he tiny donkeys that pull the Sicilian carts and bear so many of the 
burdens are gentle as any pet lamb, and scarcely larger. 


Not me! Nor did I 
burn a candle to our 
saint. There was no 
time for that. While 
I lit the candle he 
might have been made 
into soup. Instead I 
ran up and down the 
village streets scream- 
ing at the top of my 
lungs; ‘’’'m a_ poor, 
helpless old woman. [ 
do no harm to any- 
body; I wish no harm 
to anybody. Go d 
knows I can do noth- 
ing, for, again I say, 
I’m a poor, helpless 
old woman. B ut, 
whatever you do to 
me, be it good or evil, 
may God repay you.’ 
This I continued till 
the setting of the sun. 
Before sunrise, I 
heard my cock crow- 
ing in the yard.” 

The terrified Sicil- 
ian thief will often re- 
turn stolen goods un- 
der threat of divine 
punishment, though at 
present the mention 
of the all-powerful 
Prefect who enforces 
Fascist law seems to 
be as effective as the 
threat of celestial in- 
tervention. Far more 
effective than a moun- 
tain of Anglo-Saxon 
logic or groaning 
against an offending 
Sicilian is the repeti- 
tion of these magic 
words: “I shall take 
the matter direct to Prefect Mori. And may God repay evil 
for evil.” It is guaranteed that any would-be culprit will crumble 
before these words repeated slowly as you look him straight in 
the eye. 

Dreams play an important part in Donna Ciccia’s life. 


That taxes, usury, poverty and emigration 
have had a disastrous effect on Sicily is obvi- 
ous to the most casual observer from the 
number of beggars and wretchedly clothed 


villagers. The ordinary farmer generally 

works his land on a heavy rental system 

which makes it impossible to do more than 
make a bare living. 


Who 


does not know that in the dreams of Monday and Tuesday God 

lifts a corner of the veil that hides the future, so that we may 

prepare ourselves for facing what is to come? 
(Continued on page 49) 


White grapes 


A RESTAURANT BY THE CURB 


In the larger towns there are numerous small vendors of various foods 
and delicacies. This fellow sells fresh cakes. 
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FUGITIVES FROM WAR-TORN CHINA 
Chinese farmers by the thousands are leaving their ancestral homes and pouring into the Manchurian lands of opportunity, their nearest haven 
times of famine. It is such groups as this that swell the streams of im migration now sweeping into Manchuria’s fertile valleys. Most authori 
agree that the total number of immigrants in 1927 was about a million. 


THE GREAT MANCHURIAN MIGRATION . 


China's} Disinherited Invade Asia’s New Land of Promise—How Japan Is Creating a Modern Manchuria—The 
Most Spectacular Colonizing Achievement in the Orient 


© Underwood & Underwood 


By PAUL T. GILBERT 


IST as the sediment from the Yangtze river is swept far desperate by hunger, sell their wives and babies into slavery) 
out into the Yellow Sea, a human tide, equally yellow, is for a few handfuls of rice. They have seen gutters and rivers 
flowing day by day in ever-increasing numbers into that red with blood . . . bloated bodies bobbing down the polluted 
newly opened land of opportunity, Manchuria. streams . . . columns of black smoke rising from burned farm 
A phantasmagoria of houses. They hav: 

weary, shuffling feet and : heard the dying wail 07 


dt those stricken by Asiatil 

Tisai : cholera and _ buboni 

OWN Overpopulater a. plague. 

war-torn | 1 where : Now, closing thei 

See! eyes have ' ae eyes to these sights ani 
unspeak- Se. ee r their ears to thes! 

these sat: : sounds, they are turning 


: 
their flat, sallow face: 7 
to the north, to the 
Promised Land of Man § 
churia, where thei 
more progressive islatt 
neighbors, the Japanese 
have driven a thi 
wedge of  civilizatiol 
within which even fh 
most lowly will find pre 
tection, and where hon 
est industry will 5} 
rewarded. 

It is not a pleasant 
spectacle, the arrival © 
these pilgrims, even 2 
viewed from the daing 
breeze-swept roof gai 
den of Dairen’s modes! 
hotel. But howeve 
pitiable and sordid, it 3 
THE TRON WORKS AT ANSHAN perhaps the most vité 

at and about Ay Japan is securing large quantities and significant, if n0 
essential to her industries, Only y axall deposits of iron are found in the most encouragm 
spectacle in the Fa 


. la 7. } : 
1 GOPOSHS discovered 


eretore iavaluable. 


enturies to 
s it begins 
Many of 
uch as a self-rest 
soods, their meag 
ble lares and penates, 


o Whom 


Kae , BT Meni 
© Underwood & Underwood 
This unhappy little refugee 


i 


bag ” 
CHVEt1 


doesn’t know how lucky he ‘ P Yar ee Wi ag 
: 2 4 MALeaerdéered D0 7 HAD 
is. He is far more ftortt- arurTcen" = e odes 
/ at +h 

nate than hundreds of his 4 OO ete 
playmates who have been dawn 
is land 


sold into slavery in Shantong 
and Chihli to provide fice 
for famished parents. 
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BREAKING GROUND IN THEIR NEW COUNTRY 

In the remoter districts the new immigrants cling to the old methods of cultivating 

the soil, but in the Japanese railroad zone the steel plow and tractor are supple- 

menting primitive devices. With the advance of the railroad, the Manchurian 

border creeps westward in Inner Mongolia and land taken over from Mongol 

princes and hitherto used only for pasture is now being turned over to farmers. 


A LARGE SHIPMENT OF SOYA BEANS 
The soya beans, which Manchuria produces in such great abundance, have become 
a product of great importance. Thanks to the magic of modern chemistry they 
are used in the preparation of such diverse products as breakfast foods, explo- 
sives, enamels, linoleums, ink and celluloid. 


© Underwood & Underwood 
OVERLOOKING MUKDEN 

This Chinese coolie, standing in a break in Mukden’s 

crumbling walls, appears to view with regret a medieval 

scene which is soon to vanish. Mukden is rapidly 
becoming a modern commercial city. 


pot nae 

© Underwood & Underwood 
THE DOOMED WATERWHEEL ; 

In modern Manchuria the waterwheel is doomed to go the way 

of the ox-cart and the wooden plow. As fast as possible, 

modern agricultural methods are being introduced. Agricul- ~ 

tural Experiment Stations are distributing superior seeds to the 


Chinese and increasing the crops from ten to twenty percent. 


Solemn little boys, their foreheads painted with red dots, 
so that the evil spirits will mistake them for girls and 
forbear to snatch them up... . . 


What a difference a few months will make in their” 


appearance—honest rice or perhaps a bit of dried fish 
and soya bean soup in place of grass and roots... . 
Days free from anxiety and fear. They ask so little; 
just a chance to live, to work from dawn to sunset. And 
they will regard this as prosperity. 

Among them also, as a close-up will reveal, are men- 


- 


| 


who in happier days were district rulers, generals, mer- 
chants, bankers; men of the mandarin type, distinguished ~ 
from the others by their elaborate silk robes. They have™ 
slept little on. their journey, as they have had to fight © 


even for deck space on the ship, and have had to guard 


their treasures, ancestral jades, porcelains and ivories, as © 


well as silver taels, packed away in canvas bags. 


They, too, ‘are immigrants, but with what remains of — 
their fortune they will be able to buy lands and homes ~ 


and build up the new dristocracy of Manchuria. A close 
analysis of the crowds will reveal also a sprinkling of 
Young Chinese who are infected by the Red virus from 
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IMMIGRANTS ARRIVING AT DAIREN 


The groups of weary, poverty-stricken immigrants constantly arriving in Dairen are not 
a pleasant spectacle. Great hardships and even death are suffered by thesé desperate hordes. 


POEM BER, 1928 


ssia; agitators and | 
suble-makers, as indi- 
red by their crafty eyes 
d the European cloth- 
» they affect. A seed 
danger here, unless 
pan is watchful. As 
the rest, they will 
id jobs as common la- 
ers, either in the Fu- 
n collieries or on the 
irms, until, by dint of 
ving and frugality, they 
n establish themselves 
. their own little plot of 
ad and purchase a cow 
id a pig. 

It was a migratory 
ovement such as this 
fat, ages ago, spread the 
ryan races over the 
idian peninsula. Thus 
dy the Israelites, after 
eir Egyptian bondage 
id their desert wander- 
igs, populate the land of 
anaan. And thus, cen- 
iries later, were great 
‘ains west of the Missis- 
ppi and in western Can- 
da opened up to the 
imerican settler and  . \ — — 
rontiersman. CHINESE STREET IN DAIREN 
What American trans- 


huria railroad, a quasi- 
‘overnment enterprise, 1S 


© WGroon & Underwood 


f : : Chinese Street is one of the few sections of Dairen which resembles a typical Oriental city. In many respects 

ontinental railroads did  Dairen is the most modern city in the Orient, with excellent water and sewer systems, wide streets and numerous 

or the vast new-world handsome buildings of brick and stone. The new establishments erected here by Japan are far more up-to-date in 

mpire, the South Man- 2 Western sense than anything in Japan itself. Here, unhampered by tradition or politics, Japanese engineers and 
business men have demonstrated their efficiency and their organizing genius. 


loing today for this new world of the Far East. Between the Manchuria with Europe, lie some 700 miles of steel rails pene- 
irogressive city of Dairen, at the tip of the Liaotung peninsula trating the most peaceful, most prosperous, and_best-policed 


vhich juts out into the Yellow Sea, and the modern Japanese zone in Asia. 


ailway town of Changshun, where the South Manchuria lines For this Japanese railroad, which has expended more than 
onnect with the down-at-the-heels Chinese Eastern, linking | $100,000,000 for American rolling stock and equipment, and 


THE NEW MUKDEN Photo by Burton Holmes 


Politically Mukden is the most important city in Manchuria. Here is the seat of the famous war lord, Chaing 
Tso-lin, and here from 1664 to 1912 the Manchu Dynasty was established. Today the old Manchu palace has 
fallen into disrepair and the Chinese appearance of the city is gradually being modified by new buildings in_ the 
Western style. Mukden is an important railway terminus and the center of rapidly increasing commercial activity. 


which maintains a chain 
of tourist hotels and has 
built up in its wake 
schools, kindergartens, 
colleges, playgrounds, 
golf courses, hospitals, 
laboratories and agricul- 
tural experiment stations, 
regards itself not merely 
as a transportation sys- 
tem but rather as a civil- 
izing agency. 

The railroad strip may 
be a narrow one, -and 
may be compared with 
the United States Canal 
Zone in Panama. But its 
influence is felt through- 
out the land of the Man- 
chus, from the great wall 
of China, which runs into 
the sea at Shanhaikwan, 
to the Amur or Black 
Dragon river _ beyond 
which lies Siberia. With 
darkness, ignorance and 
superstition all around, 
the modern little railroad 
towns, with their well- 
paved streets, their parks 
and public buildings cor- 
respond somewhat to the 
trading stations and 
tomahawk fortresses set 
down in the heart of the 
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American wilderness by 
the French and English 
pioneers. 

The South Manchurian 
Railroad has been likened 
by some writers to the old 
British East India Com- 
pany, but it disclaims the 
comparison. For one thing, 
it is not a colonial enter- 
prise, but is engaged prin- 
cipally in opening up the 
country for the natives. 
The Chinese population of 
Manchuria has more than 
doubled within the last 
twenty, years, while. the 
Chinese population of the 
railroad zone has increased 
more than  fourteenfold, 
and even here the Japanese 
are overwhelmingly in the 
minority. Development 
rather than conquest ; trade 
rather than colonization is 
the aim. Only in accord- 
ance with this program, it 
is maintained, can Man- 
churia contribute to the 
solution of the economic 
problems which confront 
Japan. 

With Japan’s population 
increasing at the rate of 
700,000 a year, and with 
emigration to the United 
States, Canada and Aus- 
tralia prohibited, one would 
imagine that Manchuria, if 
a land of promise for the 
Chinese, would offer equal 
opportunities to the settler 
from Nippon. “Here are 
30,000,000 acres of land 
under cultivation, and as many acres again yet untilled. Here 
are vast mineral deposits and vast forests. Here is an empire 
rich in natural resources and awaiting only the pioneer. 

There may be lacking in the Japanese something of that hardi- 

hood that makes up the trail blazer. Hcwever that may be, 
he has proved anything but a success, especially in competition 
with his more stolid Oriental neighbor, as a settler in Man- 
churia. The South Manchuria Railroad has from time to time 
encouraged the Japanese farmer to take up land along the 
railway zone and cultivate it under conditions unusually favor- 
able, but the experiments thus far have resulted in failure. 
_ The Japanese farmer is frugal, but not frugal enough. He 
imports much of his foods from the homeland, while the Chi- 
nese farmer is content to live from the soil. The Japanese, 
moreover, insists on higher standards of living, his daily hot 
bath, schools for his children, amusement and recreation— 
luxuries in which the Chinese farmer would never think of in- 
dulging. Nor is the son of Nippon as patient as John China- 
man or so much of a plodder. He demands quick returns and 
could never reconcile himself to working for a mere existence. 
To all these obstacles must be added the general dislike of the 
Japanese for the uncongenial climate of Manchuria—not un- 
like that of the Dakotas—and the rather monotonous scenery 
of its flat plains, contrasting so decidedly with his native shore 
line and mountains. There is no Fujiyama in Manchuria; 
there is no fairyland of Inland Sea. 

For these reasons the South Manchuria Railroad has adhered 
to the policy of encouraging the less exacting Chinese settler, 
relying on his industry for the products which keep Japan’s 
factories in operation and keep an industrial population in em- 
ployment. It is essentially the same policy that has been pur- 
sued by the United States in Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines, and considering the benefits it has conferred on the mil- 
lions of Chinese who have taken advantage of the opportunities 
offered in Manchuria, the motives of Japan would seem hardly 
open to question. 


YOUNG CHINA’S DAILY DOZEN 


Safe in the promised land of Japanese controlled Manchuria, Chinese school girls 
build sound bodies in the public schools established by their island neighbors. 
Three good meals a day and a daily dozen soon show results. 
Chinese settlers in Manchuria have been much more successful than the Japanese. this 
Japanese farmers and merchants cannot compete with the Chinese, whose standards 
of living are lower and whose energy, patience and thrift are inexhaustible. 
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The rest of the work 
as well as Japan, profi 
by the increasing Mat 
churian trade. The et 
gration problem, if it h 
not been settled, has % 
least been alleviated, an 
Japan is enabled to 
come more or less sé 
sustaining. 

To the Western @ 
server, what Japan has ae 
complished in Manchur 
seems incredible. The con 
trasts afforded as on 
gazes from the windows 6 
a vestibuled Pullman trai 
—one that compares favor 
ably with the best in Amer 
ica—at the unfolding 
panorama of ancient tem 
ples, crumbling Mancht 
tombs and palaces, carvet 
images of 1 
thousand-year-old 
and pagodas, alternatin 
with the modern pictu 
everywhere, are likely to b 
confusing. And the resu 
even may be disappointin 
to the tourist whose im= 
pressions of Cathay have 
been formed by the Thou- 
sand-and-One Tales and 
guide-book literature. 

Many observers, how 
ever, profess to see in this 
picture a vision of what 
Japan herself will be in the 
future, for in developing 
section of the Far 
East, Japan, an Oriental 
country, paradoxically has 

introduced Western civili- 
zation on a scale as yet undreamed of, even in such European- 
ized cities as Tokio and Yokohama. 

This transformation was made possible largely because of the 
fact that Japan had in Manchuria a clean canvas on which to 
paint. The expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars in 
the machinery of civilization was directed not by a democracy 
nor by a group of politicians, but by a centralized authority 
made up of the best business brains in Japan. 

It may be true to a certain extent that the directors of this 
enterprise have overdone it just a bit and in conjuring up this 
made-to-order Occident have sacrificed something of the beauty 
and aesthetic value of Cathay, and in their perfection of material 
factors have overlooked the spiritual. Picturesqueness and 
progress, unfortunately, do not always go together, but no one 
can deny that in this Manchurian venture Japan has made a 
permanent contribution to humanity and has added immeasur- 
ably to the welfare of millions of people. 

America, which has long stood as an example of the world’s 
greatest melting pot, has assimilated the peoples of all nations. 
Manchuria, while it is absorbing only the Chinese hordes, notori- 
ously unmalleable, is managing to do so with a minimum of 
political disturbance. The yellow races, as a rule, are inclined 
to go their own way and to follow their ancestral customs. 
They are essentially conservative and unprogressive. 

Yet in this new-old land of Manchuria they are actually adopt- 
ing Japanese methods, which today are American or European 
methods, and are learning from the Kungchuling experiment sta- 
tion how to improve the Mongolian brand of sheep by breeding 
it with Merino, how to rotate their crops, enrich the soil and in- 
crease the oil content of the soya bean. Likewise, steam and 
electric power and gasoline-driven machinery have supplanted 
the ancient Chinese windmill and waterwheel. And in this 
amazing adaptation doubtless rests the security of Manchuria. 

The port of Dairen, gateway to the Promised Land, is perhaps 
the outstanding example of what Japan has accomplished in 

_ (Continued on page 50) 
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Oddly enough, 
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HERE 
Seat O 
doubt 


about Turkey 
having under- 
gone a_thor- 
ough remodel- 
ing and reno- 
vating. I was 
born in Tur- 
key and lived 
there the first 
twelve years 
yf my life. In all that period I never saw the face of a Moham- 
nedan woman. Instead I saw only formless black masses. Like 
1uge cocoons, shrouded women huddled about the streets or peeped 
stealthily through the crannies of old doors and quickly retreated. 

It was an accepted belief that Moslem women were beautiful, 
with milk-white skin, faces that even the sun had not seen. How 
they lived, what they did, was all a mystery to us. We, the chil- 
dren, imagined all sorts of things about them: inside their houses 
they went about clad in soft, expensive silks and cooked the most 
delicious dishes—ekmek kadaiff, pelte, baklava, dondurma. We 
had never entered a 
Turkish house. Often 
we pressed against the 
doors and tried to peek 
through the cracks in 
the boards, but we saw 
nothing. 

Some of the young 
people, however, had 
been luckier. A few 
had been privileged to 
snatch a glimpse of 
these hidden _ faces 
whose skin we_ be- 
lieved to have the tex- 
ture of rose _ petals. 
Those privileged ones 
would try to describe 
the beauty of the veiled 
princesses. We, the 
less fortunate ones, 
would listen to them as 
though they were pil- 
erims just returned 
from Jerusalem who 
recounted to us_ the 
marvels of the Holy 
Land. 

The Turkish women 
were not rough and 
crude, weather-beaten 
and sun-burned, like 
peasant women. There 
was a softness and 
whiteness about them. 
When a peasant girl 
paid too much atten- 
pone t.o her - face, 
scrubbed her bare legs 
with a piece of tile at 
the brook and added a 
little crimson paint to 
her cheeks, the village 
moralists would say, 
“Hm, look at her, the 
purk’” Then they 


uch a group as this—heavily veiled women and men 

‘earing the fez—belongs to the Constantinople of the 

ast. The fez has been forbidden by law, while an 

nergetic campaign is everywhere being carried on 
against the veil. 


a comparison not always to her credit. 


veiled days and brought her out into the light of the sun. 

the discarding of the veil‘has not always been to woman’s advantage. } $ 

the lure of the unknown; unveiled, she must stand comparison with her Occidental sisters, 

The propaganda against the veil has been most 

successful in Constantinople and other large Turkish cities. ns 

districts, however, this radical change has met with considerable opposition from both 
men and women. 
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THE NEW WOMAN OF STAMBOUL 


The Old Constantinople and the New—What Kemal Pasha Has Done for 


Turkish Wives 
By STOYAN CHRISTOWE 


would add with contempt, “Maybe she wants to marry a bey!” 

That was twenty years ago. Recently I visited Turkey. It has 
vastly changed and Constantinople was a painful disappointment 
to me. I had seen it when it glowed with color and romance. 
As a youth I had sailed up the Bosporus, my imagination trying 
wildly to fathom the life that went on in the palatial homes of 
pashas and beys lining the shore. The Turks knew how to live. 
The air and beauty of the Bosporus enhanced the perfection of 
their lives. 

Yes, seductive, mysterious, passionate life flowed from the tip 
of the Golden Horn to the end of the Bosporus. Stamboul was 
the center of the Moslem world. Millions of people—Christians, 
Turks, Jews—in dozens of provinces toiled for that perfume and 
sumptuousness that characterized the city of sultans. To live in 
Stamboul was to be nearest to the Moslem heaven. From Asi- 
atic and European provinces valies sent gold to keep the candles 
of Stamboul life burning. A whole world toiled and suffered 
to make possible this luxury and pleasure. In Balkan mountains 
and in Asiatic plains peasants gave part of their labor’s fruit 
to buy luxuries for Stamboul. Every succeeding sultan vied with 
his predecessor in building bigger mosques and more beautiful 
palaces. Stamboul became the most remarkable of all the world’s 
cities. It glittered with the colors of all nations. The costumes 
of one hundred peoples 
were seen in its streets 
where a polyglot hu- 
manity swerved and ed- 
died. 

Into the making of 
Constantinople had 
gone the sweat and 
blood of all the heter- 
ogeneous mass of peo- 
ples that composed the 
Ottoman _ Enppire. 
Hence every represen- 
tative of these diverse 
peoples had a right to 
be at home in Constan- 
tinople. And he wore 
the same costume he 
wore at home. If one 
went to Vienna or 
Paris one had to put 
on European clothes, 
but in Constantinople 
one could wear one’s 
national garment. 
Stamboul was not a 
city. It was a world. 
It governed a _ world. 
For dominating the 
maze of colors, that 
kaleidoscope of nations. 
was the fez, the symbol 
of authority and power. 

For every thousand 
men that one saw in 
Stamboul in those days 
one saw but one 
woman. Where were 
all the women?  In- 
doors. This was a 
world of men, for men. 
The history of the Ot- 
toman Empire is a his- 
tory of war from be- 
ginning to end. And 
what was Stamboul but 


By Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway 


SURPRISED BY THE CAMERA 
Kemal Pasha has done much to free the Turkish woman from an endless series of dark, 


From a romantic point of view 
Veiled, she possessed 


In the conservative rural 
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a military camp. , 

The women! f{ | 
(Well, they were | 
but women of the 
camp. And they 
had no business to 
go out. They 
had been brought 
along for the 
pleasure and en- 
joyment of the fia 2 
warriors. Whe = <3 med 
they were wanted §& : = 2S 
they were called, 
or the warriors 
themselves went 


to them. Truly = 2 aS ae : social life of 

Stamboul was a TURKEY’S FORMER CAPITAL eT a This. is th 
é ari: 3 

war camp. In it The former capital of the Sultans, once the most colorful city in Europe, has surrendered much of its 3 e 


there were more glamour in its desperate effort to become modern. 


men in uniforms flowing trousers and picturesque turbans of the past have been discarded for Occidental clothing. The time when then 
city rides in street cars and motors, listens to jazz and radios and is doing everything in its power to seemed to be 
; speed up the mechanical revolution that is transforming Turkey. 


than in civil or 
national costumes. 
Interminable col- 
umns of blue-uniformed regiments ma- 
neuvered through the streets and drilled in 
the squares to which the red fezzes of the 
soldiery gave the appearance of fields of 
poppies. 

One felt that all the chattering, Babylo- 
nian humanity which hovered in the streets, 
in the market-places and in the shops were 
but merchants, traders and peddlers come 
to the war camp to dispose of their goods. 
The real business was war and military rule. 
Everything else was at its service. When 
the Ottoman Empire would cease to be a 
military power, when war would no longer 
be the occupation of Turks, Stamboul would 
die, its glamour would disappear, its color 
would fade. 

And that has happened. The sultans have 
gone, the minarets loom up lonely and sad, 
brooding on days when from their balconies 
muezzins moaned and whined. Gold no 
longer flows into Constantinople from Bal- 
kan and Anatolian provinces. The villas 
and palaces along the Bosporus, from whose 
latticed windows black-eyed Circassian girls 
peeped onto the water below and in whose 
chambers gluttonous pashas and beys wal- 
lowed in pleasure, are now tobacco ware- 
houses. Sabers no longer rattle upon the 
cobblestones in Pera. The scant Turkish 
police, clad in grey and drab, looks more 
like a foreign, colonial army among a peace- 
ful population. 

One thing disappears, another appears. 
Upon the streets of Stamboul the Turkish 
woman now walks unveiled and unhooded. 
The silken folds have been torn and a new 
woman has emerged, smart, erect, dashing. 
She is no longer the concubine of the war- 
rior, nor the mistress of the governor; she 
is now the mate and companion of the 
Turk, who, even though he were permitted 


The modern Turkish woman makes every ef- : ey < 
fort to appear as alert and smartly attired as lege, and the defiler paid for it in becoming 
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he knows 
how to use it an 
how to abuse 
Subdue him an 
he obeys servilel 
But this arac 
teristic alon 
would not have 
made it possible 
ior him to sufte 
all the unbeliey 
able changes 
which were 
forced upon him 
especially thos 
which touched 


The tarboosh and veil, the embroidered jackets, planation: at 


hope for the 
Turk, a group 6f 
inspired nationalists from Anatolia, led by 
the great patriot Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
restored the prestige of Turkey and chased 
the Christians from the city of the Sultansy 
as they did the intruding Greeks from Asiau 
Minor. The Turk again became master o 
Anatolia, of the Bosporus, and of all of 
eastern Thrace, together with Adrianopley 
dear to the Turks because of the sacred 
mosque cf Sultan Selim. Kemal Pasha 
then rightfully became the idol of news 
Turkey. His word had the weight of Mas 
hommet’s. It was this that made it possible) 
for him to.push through all the drastic rea 
forms. No other man but he or Mahommet 
could have made the Turks unveil their 
women to the eyes of Christians and strans) 
gers. 

Kemal took advantage of his powerful 
influence and directed his energy toward 
saving the Turks, not from any foreign 
enemies, but from their own stupid cus-) 
toms and traditions. His reforms were dey- 
astating. Sultans, fezzes, feredges, yash= 
maks, caliphs, koran schools, hodjas, count=" 
less fetishes and other useless ornamenta- 
tions went into the discard. Kemal Pasha’s 
operating knife cut deep into the souls and 
hearts of his people, but it was an operation 
which had to be performed for the revitali- 
zation and rejuvenation of decadent Turkey. 
He freed millions of women from an end- 
less chain of veiled dark days and brought 
them out to the light of the sun. That is 
an achievement no one can fail to admire. 

The Turks never permitted their wives 
faces to be seen even by their best friends. 
It was all right and proper ior a Turk to 
ask a giaour how the “missus” was. But 
© Herbert Photos 10 a giaour to inquire of a Turk about 
the well-being of the hanum was a sacri- 


to maintain a harem, could not do so. For her sisters of the West. Some women, how- the recipient of a good flogging, if not of 
he is now neither a warrior nor a governor. _ ever, are still uneasy in their new costumes something worse. 
He is lucky to have even his own freedom, 24 obviously embarrassed by the attention The Moslem woman has changed, but the 


One that knows the character, psychology 


they receive. Though still far from “emanci- eae ts 5 E 
pation,” the Turkish woman is making rapid Turk, though he permits his wife to show 


and traditions of the Mohammedan people strides in that direction. her face and body to Christians, has not 


cannot understand how Turks can permit 

Christians to look at the faces of Moslem women. Time changes 
things, but that it should so rapidly change this particular time- 
honored custom of Turkish life is incredible. It is doubtful 
whether any other nation with the deeply embedded beliefs and 
fanatical traditions of the Turk would have swallowed the nu- 
merous changes and reforms that have swept swiftly through 
Turkey during the last six years. Give the Turk authority and 


changed, inwardly. He resents just as much 
now as he did before to have anyone but himself or his relatives 
known the features of his wife. But he is powerless to do any- 
thing, though he shows his resentment. Keen foreign observers 
have noticed this and some of them have made the declaration 
that one cannot change a Turk by merely changing the style of 
his headwear. It is hard for the Turk to develop the attitude of 

(Continued on page 57) 
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HILE the larger 
towns in Sardinia 
are making every 
effort to imitate the most ad- 
vanced cities on the continent 
(a modest imitation indeed, 
but one of which the citizens 
are very proud) many of the 
villages situated in the very 
heart of the Island still re- 
hebtrail wooden balconies on which tain the characteristic cus- 
e€ women often sit while they spin. toms and habits of the past. 
id sew are a peculiar feature of The villages of the three 
Desulo’s houses. Rarbari 3 Cie 
arbagie (Barbagie is the 
name given to the regions 
‘tuated in the interior of Sardinia around the Gennargentu, the 
ighest mountain on the Island) are now-a-days easily visited by 
ublic autobuses, which run daily with sufficient speed, through 
egions once silent and deserted. But Desulo, one of the most 
haracteristic villages in this region, is an exception. It lies about 
ix miles from the railway station which bears its name, and 
nere is no service of motor cars from the station to the village. 


FINDING THE COLOR OF 
OLD SARDINIA 


A Village Lost to the Modern World—Bright Festivals of the 
Sardinian Peasantry. 


By GUIDO COSTA and PETER UPTON MUIR. 


Photographs by Guido Costa 
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The branch railways in 
Sardinia expose the traveler 
to many surprises. When 
the little train stops at the 
station, a very modest build- 
ing on whose whitewashed 
wall appear in large black let- 
ters the names—Desulo—To- 
nara — Fonni—the traveler 
cannot imagine that six miles 
still separate him from Desu- 
lo, over four miles from To- 
nara, and nearly twenty-two 
miles from Fonni. 

A little cart, drawn by an 
ill-fed, miserable looking horse and driven by a tranquil old 
man, 1s waiting outside the station for the mail, and when the 
bags are not exceedingly heavy and very few parcels are to be 
carried to Desulo, it is possible to get a lift. It may also hap- 
pen, a most fortunate and rare occurrence, that a more com- 
modious vehicle is waiting for the traveler who has sent word 
to a friend to have some means of transport provided for him. 


When they go to mass the girls of 

Desulo modify the brightness of 

their costume with a somber cowl 
of black. 


DESULO IN THE HEART OF SARDINIA 

interior of Sardinia, preserving many of the ancient customs which have disappeared in the more 
are the native costumes, now being abandoned in so many parts of Sardinia, but still worn by 
is typical of the mountainous Sardinia. The dwellings are crude and un- 
healthy; the streets narrow and unpaved; and the people poor. 


Desulo is one of the most interesting spots in the ir 
modern sections of the island. Particularly charming 


the women of Desulo. The town itself, consisting of three small sections, 
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’ these es jor the mika 

But generally the stranger alights these dwe lhngs tor the inhabitgge 

from the train when the litile sta- rose homes had to be demolishes 

tion is reached, finds himself and or abandoned owing to dangenmy 

a in the midd landslides, and has ranged them ag | 
=a both sides of the main road, sammy 


Six I miles oi 


; 
tnree groups or House 


Desulo quite a new appearamig 


However, a few paces off from Gey 


road are sufficient to sive ane 
true idea of what the vitae really 


Sardinian vil ies cs am 


Desulo an ae bt 
electric amps shining on the Gam 


4 Meee TO. ee 7: 
ough wa alls under those quami ail 
- Le 
Daico 


Formerly when the moon did 
shine over the charactenste Bae 


a) eee. ee 


eh a 


C bagian landscape, the nights at Dag 

tr t I ulo were as black as ink. Age 

is Avolaccio. It the unset everybody locked himsei aaag 
- ; . % = @ 


st of the three 


commands the whole valley; the the windows whose shutters wen 
third, named Issi is built on the can funy closed. WI! hen anyoORE 7 


steep slope of the mountain, and 
the cottages in the lower part reach 
the valley where flows a rivulet 
which, in winter, heavy rains often 
transform into a torrent. In this 
which m may be considered th 
road ends the 

The | house 


B 


English writer observed) whether they 
or swallows’ nests and beavers’ huts. 
which they are made gives the walls 
and the rotting wooden balconies look so 
are really in such wretched conditi 


the women can lean on their raili 
Along the road which separate 


newly built cottages, regularly = 
gives the village a pleasing appearan 


nd it to prevent the want 
the flame out, ami 
badly paved lanes 
sewers; it has a= 


worthy 


ager 
e in most cases adoprea 
between the ancient cas 


he a with a cychmg 


-34 
middle- 


cord peace compa a with their coaas: 
cloth called orbace, and the Sardimma 
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A SARDINIAN VILLAGE CELEBRATES 


The Sardinian peasants have the true Mediterranean love of festivals and danc ing. Pictorially these celebrations are not so colorful as they once 
were, though they a fee: marked by joviality and high spirits. The participants in the dance form a circle side by side with hands joined and move 
to the music which the energetic musicians are supply The instruments they play recall the ancient pipes used by the god Pan. 
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t, fastened at the 
kK by means of a 


of gold studs. 
aetimes the suits 
wear are quite 


Jern, but in this 
their heads are 
ered by the beritta, 
t odd, stocking 
ped cap to which 
dinian people are 
much attached. In 
h cases, however, 
ir clothing is not at 
to be admired, But 
the men do not add 
ch to the pictur- 
ueness of the place, 
same cannot be said 
the wornen. 
in fact what imme- 
tely attracts the 
irist’s attention at 
sulo is the costume 
rm by the women. 
might be said that 
: village would offer 
ry little attraction if 
sre were not those 
iuutiful, sociable 
ymen, who enlighten 
th their smiles and 
adness the gloom of 
2 place, transforming their poor cottages into so many parlors. 
From the female children of four years to the old women 
10 may be seen spinning on the thresholds of their dark bat- 
red dwellings, all are wearing their scarlet gowns, their em- 
oidered bodices and their characteristic caps tied under the 
in by a red silk ribbon. With a natural, almost instinctive ar- 
ngement of colors, Desulo women succeed in subduing the 
‘ightness of certain colored garments of their costumes. The 
dice of the Barbagia women is bright red, but along the sleeves 
‘e stripes of a rather dark blue, which softens the brightness 
f the scarlet cloth. The border between the two shades is 
iarked by an embroidery of the simplest design, executed in 
allow silk thread, which, being very light, does not exalt the 
eighboring tints, but serves to produce a third hue very pleasing 


ve 


parish church bell. 


dresses. 


SCHOOL GIRLS by 


The young people of Desulo are summoned to their scholastic duties by sound of the 
c All the girls wear gay scarlet costumes and carry their school things 
in a bag or sack made of rough canvas. 


SOME SARDINIAN BELLES 


While most of the men of Sardinia have put aside their 

ancient costumes for ugly varieties of modern clothes, 

the women generally wear their bright old-fashioned 

Their costumes vary in different parts of the 

island. The woman on the right lives in the Campi- 

dani plains; the two girls are natives of Desulo, where, 
one notices, women still ride side-saddle. 


Ve) 


to the visitor’s eye. 

The old women dress 
in a more somber man- 
ner, and sometimes 
they wear a black cap 
instead of a red one 
when they are widows, 
but a note of color is 
never wanting in some 
part of their garments. 
On work days the cos- 
tumes are not so bright 
and flaming as on Sun- 
days and other festive 
occasions, but the pat- 
tern is the same, while 
in many other Sardin- 
ian villages there is a 
great difference be- 
tween the dresses worn 
on work days and those 


displayed at solemn 
feasts and wedding 
ceremonies. The cos- 


tumes, like the men’s 
coats, are made of or- 
bace, woven on their 
home-looms and tinted 
the women with 
vegetable dyes. The 
bodices are entirely 
embroidered by their 
skilful hands, with a 
sense of art that is quite surprising when their state of educa- 
tion is taken into consideration. 

Old women spin the wool all day long and they know the 
craft to perfection. They spin in silence because spinning is a 
silent art, and follow with sad looks the thread which detaches 
from the distaff and twists between their thin parched fingers; 
while girls and young married women are all busy at home 
weaving the spun thread on their hand looms. Sometimes they 
assemble in dark, smoked-varnished kitchens, where a fire burns 
in the middle of the room, the smoke escaping through discon- 
nected tiles in the roof. Sometimes, though rarely, they are 
thoughtful and care encumbered, but always they sew their linen 
and embroider their blouses with complicated and minute de- 
signs, which can only be appreciated by close inspection. 


Often enough they are barefooted. 
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During the winter months 
most of the men, being shep- 
herds, leave the village and de- 
scend with their flocks towards 
the southern part of the Island 
to the plains called Campidani 
where the climate is mild and 
the pastures rich. Their women 
work hard at home, spinning, 
weaving, sewing, waiting, wait- 
ing for the happy season when 
their husbands will return to 
the village. 

As soon as the traveler takes 
the road which leads from the 
station to Desulo, he notices at 
once in the fields, under the 
chestnut trees and along the 
mountain passes, numerous red 
dots, which seen from afar 
appear as sO many poppies 
scattered at random over the 
green ground, They are the 
Desulo women with their scar- 
let robes and pink bodices 
working in the fields. The red 
dots become more and more 
numerous as one approaches 
the village, and along the road 
one now begins to meet women 
on horseback, sitting in the sad- 
dle and guiding the animal by 
means of a piece of rope at- 
tached over its nostrils and 
under its chin. Sometimes the 
women travel in groups and, as 
they generally have but one 
horse, they ride in turns, one 
of them holding the 
animal by the rude 
halter. They have, 
however, an invincible 
terror of motor cars, 
for their horses  be- 
come easily frightened. 
When the roar of an 
engine announces the 
coming of an auto- 
mobile they run shriek- 
ing for the stalls. 

At the entrance of 
the village, girls in 
groups, all dressed in 
red, lean over the 
wooden balconies, and 
girls at the fountain, 
carrying on their heads 
large pitchers, stop just 
a moment to welcome 
the visitor; boys and 
little girls boisterously 
send forth their shouts 
of joy, housewives 
come to their thresh- 
olds full of curiosity 
and the visitor makes 
his entry into Desulo 
in an atmosphere of 
color and merriment 
which he will seldom 
find in other parts of Sardinia. 


At Desulo Fascism has succeeded in planting many deep and 
These primitive people understand that a new era 
is dawning for Italy and particularly for Sardinia. 
is spoken of in very high termis as the man that has already 
done much good for the Island, which past governments have 
always and systematically neglected. 
Fascist manner by extending the right arm forward and upward 
and sends forth his loudest a/ala, with an enthusiasm and earnest- 


solid roots. 


BAKING DAY 
The prayer “give us this day our daily bread” has a literal, not a sym- 
bolical, meaning in Sardinia. Bread is almost the only food of the 
peasantry. When they go into the fields they carry specially made bread 
which must last them a week until they return to their villages. Even 


to the present day grandmothers compel young children to pick up and 
kiss any piece of bread which may fall from the table. 


CAPARISONED FOR A RELIGIOUS PROCESSION 


Some of the Saints’ days are celebrated by long processions of elaborately caparisoned 
oxen sometimes numbering two hundred or more. 
colored ribbons surmounted by nosegays, their foreheads adorned with brocade, images 
of the saint and tiny mirrors, while their necks are hung with bells and their tails and 


ears are brightened with ribbons and trinkets. 


Their horns are covered with multi- 


ness which cannot be misunder 
stood. Pretty girls wear 6 
their brocade bodices the Fas 


who wear a miniature portrai 
of the Italian leader fastened 
to the border of their bodice 
Desulo boasts a numerous Fas 
cist militia and on solemn o¢ 
casions black shirts are to } 
seen mingling with the scarle 
costumes in a most striking 
and charming contrast. 

Women at Desulo have — 
natural grace in all their ae 
tions. You see them walk witl 
the dignity and composure of 
a queen, holding their arm 
folded on their breasts in 
priestess-like attitude which 
but the souvenir of ancient rites 
lost in the darkest centuries: 
They never lose their tempe 
nor are any of their gestures 
coarse or incorrect, even when 


. 


heavily of the strongest win 
known. When they go to 
church they cover their bright™ 
ly colored caps with a kind of 
black hood which falls to their 
waists and gives their sun 
burned faces a solemn, almost 


tragic aspect. 


This hood is for 
them a sign of distinction, like 
the swallow-tailed evening 
coats worn by gentlemen at 
fashionable balls. It is 
also a sign of respect, 
for no woman, except 
the very little girls, 
may enter the church 
wearing her gorgeously 
colored cap uncovered. 
Thus every beautiful 
woman endures a 
transformation when 
going to mass, and girls 
also assume a different 
appearance when they 
wear the black cowl. 
On a tableland situ- 
ated at about four 
thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, in a 
region called Tascusi, 
the fighting legion of 
Desulo, after the great 
war, erected a_ small 
church and dedicated 
it to the Madonna della 
_, Neve (Our. Lady of 
| the Snow). Here a 
feast occurs every 
fourth of August and 
includes many religious 
ceremonies, a proces- 
sion in the morning 
and above all banquet- 


ing in the open air under huge oaks which throw patches of 


Mussolini 


Everybody salutes in the 
numerous cooking utensils. 


shade on the fern-covered ground. 

Early in the morning numerous parties of peasants leave 
Desulo to go to the feast, some on horseback, some on foot and 
others in those strange old-fashioned ox-carts, which are still to 
be seen along Sardinian roads. 
dated in these vehicles which are also loaded with food and 
Often on one horse ride the father, 
(Continued on page 53) 


Whole families are accommo- 
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Neat ont 


THE FIRST TRAIN BOUND EAST FROM CALIFORNIA 


“he first train bound east from California set out on its long transcontinental trip on May 10, 1869. 


van of covered wagons. 
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In this old print it is shown meeting a cara- 


FROM COVERED WAGON TO AERIAL EXPRESS 


N a certain day recently 
0 an aviator, flying from 

Chicago, dropped down to 
an airdrome on San Francisco 
Bay and deposited two tons of 
United States mail for the 
Pacific Coast. His trip required 
twenty hours. On the same 
day the Los Angeles City Coun- 
cil voted $6,000,000 for com- 
mercial airports. 

In the mind of one who has 
lived long on the Pacific Coast, 
and studied its history, these 
facts create odd sensations. For 
even the fast-flying Pony Ex- 
press, traveling day and night 
in fifty relays, required 300 
hours to make the trip, the lum- 
bering stage coach made it in 
twelve weeks, the prairie 
schooner struggled 
through in something 
like five months, while 
the temperamental pack 
burro grazed West- 
ward for 150 years be- 
fore its resonant voice 
echoed anywhere along 
the Pacific. 

Of course, one of the 
reasons why this jour- 
ney required so long a 
lime in the early ’40s 
was lack of proper 
transportation, and this 
lack was partly due to 
gnorance and the un- 
friendly attitude of our 
American statesmen 
whenever the Pacific 
Coast question was up 
for debate by the gov- 
ernment. 

“Tt is a barren waste 


How Transportation Arrived on the Pacific Coast 


By EDGAR LLOYD HAMPTON 


Only a comparatively short time separates the first railroad bridge in Los Angeles, seen in 
the upper picture, from the great viaducts near Santa Barbara shown below. The transcon- 


sands,” said Daniel Webster, 
addressing the senate in 1842. 
“No one can live there, and it 
only forms a menace to our 
government. We should get 
rid of it at once, I will not 
vote one cent from the public 
treasury to place the Pacific 
Coast one inch nearer to Bos- 
ton!” (How those old-time sen- 
ators did love to “orate” !) 

“Of all the countries on the 
face of the earth it is the least 
favored by Heaven,” wrote the 
editor of a New York daily in 
1843. “Russia has her Siberia, 
England has her Botany Bay, 
and if the United States ever 
requires a country in which to 
banish her rogues and villains, 
the utility of this region will 
then’ be demonstrated.” 

“Nor? is) this “the 
worst,’ stormed Sena- 
tor Dayton of New 
Jersey in 1844. “The 
climate of that region 
(Southern California) 
is so unfriendly to hu- 
man life that even the 
native Indians have al- 
most entirely dwindled 
away.” 

“1 thank God,” said 
Senator McDuffy in 
1842, “for placing the 
‘Stony’ Mountains 
where He did!” 

Truly our greatest 
senators have often 
been our greatest hu- 
morists. Yet vou can’t 
stop pioneers by mere 
eloquence. i ctameatis 
glance back to. the 


of desert, prairie dogs,  tinental trains here run parallel to the longest paved highway in the world reaching from period of those colorful 


cactus, and_ shifting 


Vancouver, B. C., to San Diego, 


days, follow the for- 
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tunes of these 


hardy trail-makers 
down to the pres- 
ent time, and see 


what lies between. 
In those ¢ 


days there were 


three historic trails 
which came gradu- 
ally 
crossing. the North 


onti- 


into existence, 


\me rican ( 
nent. Oneled from 
Independenc e, Mis- 
i Oregon. 


the 


souri, to 
Another was 
Salt Lake Trail, 
which left the Ore- 
Trail at Fort 
Hall and diverged 
thence into Cali 


The third 


gon 


Nid. 


at pendet ce 
iC} J 


e ided 


pre y 

Ang Over th 

trail, from first to 
last, moved all th 


e 


various forms of 


transportation 
known to that ps 
riod: the road was 
worn deep 

man adventurous 


First came 


on for always 
there have beer 
those who travel 


into far countries 
in search of 


Thu 


1omes. 
y led by vague 


rumors of a Land 
of Promise, and in 
defiance of our 


tatesmen and edi- 


tors, they drove 
their prairie 
schooners into this 
unknown wilder- 
ness. No one, now- 
adays, can fully 
understand the de- 


gree and intensity 
of the suffering 
and privation en- 


dured by those 
early home-seekers. 
They swam rivers, 
fought Indians, 
starved, died of 
disease, and some 
of them got through 
alive. Yet their 
numbers continual- 
ly increased. In 
the course of years 
their strings of 
white-topped wag- 
ons stretched for 
many miles across the Western plains. 

Following these prairie schooners—and also following the in 
exorable law of supply and demand—came a yet more 
ous throng—the Overland Freighters. Of these there were two 
kinds, the pack train and the wagon train. The former numbered 
from fifty to two hundred burros, each carrying three hundred 
pounds, They traveled twelve miles a day and never stopped at 


stands beside a mighty modern freight locomotiy« 


adventur- 


THREE STAGES IN WESTERN TRANSPORTATION 


The overland stage, the steam engine, and finally the swift, 
three pictures represent the great periods in the history of 
world-famous overland stages shown in the upper picture were repl 
the center picture the C. P. Huntington No. 1, the first engine to 


seen flying over the Tchachepi Mountaine 
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express, for tie 
high-powered passenger airplane—thes« government w a= 
transportation in the Var West. The forced to get mall 
; 7 44a< nteocad i QeK ae Poe! 
: Fret Basa Mehos iggy beg op) Ms to these fools 
4 train) throug 16 the Vacifie 
au ra nrougn to the 174 , subjects evew 
At the bottom three new passenger airplanes are , ee 
though they [maa 
traveled dear te 


yond the border off 

Upon “critical” occasions (though they all turned out 

to be critical) 1 also accompanied by goversmncatt 
troops 

Vrequently this equipage 

througt 


the world 
1c Slage was 
for an hundred mules 
buffalos, In case of a blizzard 
stopped and the passengers huddled together to keep from ireez 
ing to death, Often they were forced to fight Indians and stall 
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aa COMITSE of Los Ange hown above, the first knovn sketch of the city, is reproduced from an official report 
Adians practically every “urvey or of War, Jefferson Davis. From this little cluster of buildings sprang 
‘tep of the way In the y cen it iew velow—a city coy ering AA) square miles with a population of nearly a million 
Vest there are still a few 4 Los A 5 metropolis of a small empire of more than four thousand square miles embracing 
’ ate Z sacouttats astort desert The city is also a port, the capita) of one of the nation’s greatest agricultural 
loddering old-timers who regions ¢ industria) center 
laim they can 
yes, hear once 
Saat of ha the night, and tacles, what is the picture today? Beginning with railroads, there 
now, at least tates Governmes are three transcontinental systems, and six routes, leading into 
§ delivering mz % our rural mail Los Angeles, while the 300 miles of state trackage in 1868 have 
1 SO ia increased to 8,321 miles. The systems which feed these local 
Railroad construction to the Pacific operate sixteen passenger trains and some fifty freight trains, 
some of our statesmen as early a: day, direct to and from the East. The running time to 
sovermment, “recognizing the MTT TANICE cago for passengers 16 6114 hours, while a freight requires 
authors : days. Meanwhile the lines to San Vrancisco, Portland and 
is ithe operate some thirty trains pet day, All told, there are 
propriated smoney ty-seven passenger trains and more than 200 freights moving 
Eel Podee beean and out of Los Angeles cach twenty-four hours of the year 
private corporation be hat) an annual load of 4,000,000 passengers, and 12,000, 
ee he coatinent! ons of freight, and they are supplemented by electrical lines 
drastic mowe creat the Hast, It was v commensurate with an area containing 2,500,000 people, 
ad Acoso Indignation meet To the long-haul trafiic—since we are dealing with transporta 
held which adovted reuhutions, while several of the tion—must be added the ocean commerce, The first “foreign” 
states actually tried laws to prevent the insane act, Yet hip that ever landed where Los Angeles Warbor now is, came 
ee a troad : it 1775 Its name was Suan de Alaya, The natives immediately 
ie need great and thrilling trugyle Bre On if and drove it away, lor nO strangers were warited in 
accompanied tose roads, a thovement more replete the country at that time—a policy which now 16 greatly modified 
Wl dsasatic anything yet written into book Spaniards even going so far as to pass a law prohibiting 
Suffice # to sav that the Union Pacific was finished in 1309 anyone in California from trading with a foreigner, Thereafter, 
the Southern Pacific in the Satta Fé in 1880, and that ior many years, the pirates landed at intervals to burn and sack 
all these roads, as well as those farther north, arrived over those the towns, although there came a time when ships arrived for 
identical trails which the Covered Wagon, the Vreighter, the more legitimate fed jotaink and it may also be added that Los 
Overland Stage and the Pony xpress had made world-tamou Angeles has long since abandoned the practice of firing on them, 
a half century before. loday there move in and out of Los Angeles Harbor each year 
Contrasted with this unparalleled struggle to overcome ob (Continued on page 46) 
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TWENTY CENTURIES 
ALONG THE RIVIERA 


CONTRASTS IN THOROUGHFARES 

Along the Riviera flamboyant modernity alternates with the modest and restful archi- 

tecture of the past. In the typical Monte Carlo roadway above and in the narrow 

street in old Grasse to the right this diversity is sharply marked. Monte Carlo’s pre- 

tentious buildings represent the new Riviera of mirth and extravagance; the streets of 
Grasse, the Provencal hill towns of several hundred years ago. 
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Courtesy Canadian Pacific 
ROMAN RUINS ON THE RIVIERA 
in the heights of La Turbie above the glittering casinos and villas of worldly Monte Carlo rise the rvins of a monument erected two thousand years 
g0 to commemorate the achievements of Augustus Caesar. This splendid monument, the ruins of which are seen at the right, was built of polished 
ranite and Luna marble to a height of 220 feet. Crowning the whole was a gigantic statue of the Emperor twenty feet in height. In each of the 
liches stood statues of the commanders who had helped to subdue the conquered tribes whose names were carved on the monument’s sides. The 
ittle town of La Turbie which grew up around the monument’s base has had a turbulent history reaching back to the eleventh century. For many cen- 
uries La Turbie and Monaco quarreled incessantly, and it was not until 1760 that the boundary question was finally settled. Since then La Turbie 
has dwindled in importance, while Monaco, in possession of its beautiful harbor, has become the most spectacular place on the Riviera. 


THE TEA HOUR AT CANNES 


annes is perhaps the capital of elegance along the Riviera. Compared to this fastidious and extravagant city Monte Carlo is a mere plebeian resort, 

_ piker’s paradise. At Cannes are the chosen battlegrounds of some of Europe’s most notorious gamblers and about the city’s gaming-rooms center 

he most fabulous tales of money lost and won. Like the rest of the gay cities of the Riviera, Cannes is the creation of recent years. Only a half a cen- 
tury ago it was merely a pretty fishing village with no promenade and only two large villas, 
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sometime 


uggestive 


ils” or unseen e 
spirits are his firs 
consideration; sec- 
ondly, this watch- 
fulness from at- 
tack; next comes 
the food question; 
then his pipe and 
tobacco and his 
areca-betel outfit: 
and last and least, 
woman. 

He doesn’t wor- 
ship idols and he 
only sees his gods 
when he develops 


WOH | Cie ile 


lo work on their plantations 


because each Feat 
its particular diewi= 
devil. In ome fnoumes 
a Tai boy had deat 
suddenly. Hins 
spirit took tim 
form of a vwitite 
native (seem hye 
Malaita boys mm dk 
liriam) amd tine 
years later the 
spirit told a Make 
wana hoy he woul 
sicken and die, The 
boy informed fis 
people of the wisi 
tation of the demir 
devil, He tools surik 


and was dead 


within a few days7 
His people dill 
nothing for tim, 


and were tmndis= 


mayed by the 


death, stating to 


Morisial theyre 


On 
un 


e mob place 
side the black 
bag. A blue hand- 
kerchief, which I 
happened to shake, 

r curiously 


had the red hand- 
kerchief tied to 
one end! Sensa- 


g the cup, the 
red ball sreposed 
for all to see. Tre- 
mendous sensa- 
tion! And the black 
bag, in spite of 
being turned in- 
de-out, proved 
upty! The Lenga 
engans scattered 

the run! Hold- 
pearl-inlaid 
al dancing 
the chief 
approached 
me. His face had 
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BEACHING A CANOE 
The “saltwatermen” of Malaita inhabit many of the islets of 


created artificial islands to solve the problem of over-population. 
are built out on the reefs with great care and skill. 


the coast and have even 


These artificial islands 
A hundred or more 


saltwatermen 


secure coral boulders with mangrove poles and these boulders are welded together like 
concrete within a wall built by experts in island construction. 


teeth chattered! Indicating my bag of tricks with his dance-stick of rank, he 
asked me to hide my “big feller devil-devil.” With elaborate show, knowing that 
many eyes were watching my movements, I deposited the black magic instru- 
ments in a strong camphor-wood film box; and, by the simple means of turning 
a key, imprisoned a powerful “devil”! 

The filming of the Sinorango dances was attended with some risk. The success 
of a native dance depends much on the correct timing of the drum beats. The 
Sinorango drum was a white softwood log, five feet long and one foot thick 
supported horizontally by a couple of upright coconut fronds. A short stick was 
employed to beat upon the log and produce a soft resonant note. The drum 
expert was a big, shambling, ugly brute named Sanoba, a Sinorangan with a 
suspicious reputation. In order to have the best sunlight over the dancing com- 
pound I had Maike, my servant, arrange for the dancers to begin displaying 
their energy at two o'clock in the afternoon. At noon a message was given me 
that native police were hot on the tracks of Sanoba for the murder of a white 
man! At one o’clock, while the Sinorangans were “kai-kai-ing,” a native police- 
man, armed with rifle and bayonet, showed me his authority to arrest Sanoba. 
We fed the constable—he had walked thirty miles since daybreak—and persuaded 
him to become as one of our crowd, deposit his arms safely and await a suitable 


age 


PANPIPES IN THE SOUTH SEAS 
Panpipes of bamboo are the musical instruments of 
Malaita. With the bamboo reeds varying in length 
from six inches to four feet the skilful players produce 
soprano, tenor and bass effects. Their tempo is perfect 


and their varied melodies are not displeasing to civil- 


ized ears. 


STRIKE UP THE BAND 
The panpipe bands of Malaita are formed by a minimum of eight men 


whose activities are more exhausting than one would suspect. A few 
hours of vigorous blowing into one of the cumbersome base-pipes leaves 
the player exhausted for a day. 


opportunity to bag his man. 
could afford to play with it! 

Sanoba was too concerned with his drum to have a white 
man’s death bothering his conscience, and he seemed oblivious 


He had got his bone now, so he 


of the thought that the long arms of the white man’s law might — 


be stretched forth to seize him. Just as the drummer in a first- 
class orchestra is the first on the scene to adjust the screws of 


his instruments, so was Sanoba ahead of the Sinorangans in re- ~ 


arranging the height of the log-supports so as to obtain the cor- 
rect sound for the coming dance. Sanoba selected two men as 
his assistants and placed them on the opposite side of the log 
to him, The three then sat down on tree-stumps. 
the bush “orchestra,” ordering his assistants to tap the log or 
hum as he directed, to produce “pianissimo” and “fortissimo” 
effects, with much “crescendo” and “diminuendo” in the hum- 
ming accompaniment, 

Thirty to forty men of Uru and Sinorango participated in the 
dances organized by Sanoba, Unlike the natives of New Guinea 
or Northern Australia, the body is not painted. Red and white 
flowers are stuck in the Sinorangan bushy mops of hair, over 
the ears, and in the clam armlets, Castanets, consisting of twenty 


Sanoba led — 


hollowed narli-nuts strung together, are fixed around the ankle ~ 


of one leg and bring out a sound more musical and less “staccato” 
than the castanets of Spain, A loin-cloth conceals part of the 
body and, as the enthusiasm of the dance intensifies, this scanty 
garment is cast aside, 

The Sinorango dances now take precedence over other dances 
in the Solomons, inasmuch ag they were the prelude to the kill- 
ing of the two white overlords of Malaita and their escort of a 
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the mouth. Lifting the unconscious victim like a feather, Bil 
Anu-Anu deposited his burden among the mangroves and slit the 
throat from ear to ear. In true tribal fashion the murderer 
drank some of the spurting blood. Washing his hands im sea- 
water and wiping his knife on a tree, the cannibal left the body 
to the ravages of crocodiles and waded through the sea to gain 
the road by a different route. 

The crime was too stupendous for a native to keep to himseli. 
His mind had to unburden itself of such a mighty achievement. 
The friends of Bili Anu-Anu regarded him as a hero—someone 
to put on a Malaitan pedestal! An enemy heard of the crime 
and informed those in authority. Bili Anu-Anu submitted to 
arrest with an air of swagger. The same day he solved three 
other disappearances for us: a white man, a native of N’Gela 
and a native of Bugotu. 

The_N’Gelan native he shot in the jungle with a pis geon-gun 
and left him to rot. The Bugotu man he drowned. Bili Anu- Ana 
entered the white man’s house and stabbed the sleeping man in 
the throat. Ere the breath left the body the human vampire’s 
teeth were grinding into the wounds sucking at the lifeblood. 
Crocodiles finished the ghastly episode. My friend Bill Hyman, 
who lives in the shadow of the gallows, had the satisfaction of 
stretching the neck of this cannibal- -vampire a few weeks after 
I left the Solomons. 

te of bamboo are the musical imstruments of Malaita 
and the Ari-Ari tribe excel in playing the pipes. The bamboo 
reeds vary in length from six inches to four feet. Soprano, 
tenor and bass effects are produced. Eight men form the mini- 
mum band and the strength of the band can be increased in mul- 
tiples of eight. The players form an octagon, and the perform- 
ance is led off 
by natives blow- 
ing gently on 
reeds like those 
of our Punch- 
and Judy show- 
men. The larger 
tenor pipes join 
in, and the play- 


ers of the cum- 
bersome base 
Ss 3 aat 

ipes fll out 


: wee lungs and 
vending low 


irom the hips 
force their air 
through the 


four-foot bam- 
boos. The tempo 
is perfect and 
the tunes, of 
which there are 
a variety, are 
not displeasing 
to the civilized 
ear. Al tew 
hours of vigor- 
ous reed-blow- 
ing is sufficient 
to leave the 
players hors de 
combat for a 
day. I offered 
Namu, a band- 
leader, the enor- 
mous sum of 
twenty-five dol- 
lars for a set of 
panpipes. Such 
an attractive bait had no effect. Namu told me that if he sold 
the pipes he would be put to death by the Ari-Ari! 

No native cloth is woven on Malaita. People invariably go 
naked until marriage; then they wear next to nothing. A belt 
of cane is made, but this i is merely worn to compress the waist 
against hunger attack and not for supporting clothes. There are 
four men to every woman on Malaita, and woman has no say 
in anything. Women are slaves to the men. The native laws 
on morality are very strict; there is only one penalty for break- 
ing these laws—death. Hence the co- -mingling of the sexes in their 


= a we nd 3 , oe z : 2 
WEARING THE BRAND OF CAIN 
The hole in the tip of this veteran’s nose is the 
Malaitan brand of Cain, signifying that he has killed 


and eaten many men. Around his throat he wears 
a necklace of human teeth strung on a fiber. 


cine arenes ot 
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shy hair and decom 
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Adam and Eve state does not excite desires to fulfil which en 
in death. In the Malaita bush when a husband deserts his wit 
the wife's relatives burn down the house and eat the hase de~ 
serter—if they find him! 

Two-thirds of the native labor requirements of the traders and 
planters are supplied by the inhabitants of Malaita. The popula= 
tion of the Malaita is about 75,000 so that only five percent work 
for the white man. A score of whites indulge in the occupation 
of labor-recruiting, employing diminutive, engined vessels 1 
accommodate a couple of dozen recruits whom the professional 
recruiter delivers at Tulagi for a fee of sixty dollars apiece— 
blackbirding up-to-date! 

Two Malaita boys sought a recruiter in a Malaita passage and 
asked to sign for work on plantations. He agreed. Some hours 
later a force of a hundred natives arrived on the beach and de 
manded that the two boys should return on shore to their tribes, 
They refused, and the chief sent a message on board the recruit= 
ing schooner to the effect that the two boys were married to 
his two daughters and had deserted them, that the women would 
both be killed failing the return of their spouses, and that the 
two boys on returning eventually from their plantation work 
would also be knocked on the head. The two boys said that they 
did not want their lawful wives, nor did it suit them to seek the 
arms of their people at the present inauspicious moment, (I 
am making a “free translation”) by virtue of the pleasant custom 
of head- -splitting! 

The recruiter with the wisdom of King Solomon sent for the 

(Continued on page 48) 
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PURSUING ‘PLEASURE 
ON THE RIVIERA 


Watching the Social Pageant on the Céte d’Azur— 
: Some Manifestations of the Gambling Mania 


A Review* 


By FOWLER WARRINGTON 
Tilustrations by Tom Van Oss 


re is no age limit for Riviera enthusiasts. At 
sleepy Menton octogenarians are numerous 


O enjoy the Riviera thoroughly one must take a keen perhaps, of that bitter chapter called 


pleasure in observing the gaudy spectacle of contemporary the “Stratum of Futility’ in Mr. 
~ follies. After all, the most interesting thing about the Wells’ “The World of William Clis- 
viera is the people who come there: And what an amazing sold.” You will feel as he does about 
ywd they are. They come from all over the world. Some of the “new breed of rich people, people cauree® 
‘mare rich and some of them are traveling third. Some are cut off from the traditions of the past 
ectacular and arrive like emperors with a host of retainers. and incapable, it would seem, of any he typical French police- 
me are masters in eccentricity and some are as colorless as interest in the future. Their great, ao, poude the Coe ea 
untry school teachers: But most all of them are seeking  flat-tired cars go throbbing and hoot- does, after all, belong to 
pasure and the quest provides one of the most diverting pageants ing past, the chauffeur is glassily France. : 


the world. d y intent upon the road, the passengers— 
You will get little enjoyment out of the capitals of extravagance are passengers. The clothes they wear, the very complexions of 


at line the Cédte d’Azur if you are burdened with an active the women, seem to have been put upon their- passive persons by 
cial conscience. If you are so handicapped you will think, the tradesmen of Paris and London before they backed off in 
— : SD) 3 5 

The Coast of Pleasure” by Grant Richards. Illustrated by Tom their cars.” These people are as vulgar and pretentious as Mr. 


in Oss. 361 pps. Harper & Brothers. Wells paints them. If you lose your sense of humor their 
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ere, at a glance, is the coast of pleasure with some of its attractions and defects set forth in picture and legend. Between Toulon on the west 
id Menton on the east circulates the most varied and cosmopolitan crowd of idlers, health hunters and pleasure seekers to be found anywhere in 
Europe. 
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stupidity may get on your 
nerves. You may even 
permit yourself to think of 
what they signify in terms 
of social welfare, civiliza- 
tion and progress. Then 
you will become indignant 
and indignation is disas- 
trous, especially on the 
Riviera. For one thing, it 
may lead to dyspepsia in 
this paradise of the gour- 
met. 

To enjoy the Riviera you 
must be a dispassionate ob- 
server, of your contempor- 
aries, and it won't hurt you 
to be a little cynical. You 
must be reasonably conviv- 
ial; and something of an 
epicure. Thus equipped, 
you may smilingly watch a 
spectacle without equal 
anywhere. At the gambling 
tables in Monte Carlo, 
Cannes and Nice, at the night clubs and restaurants along the 
promenades, at the theatres, concerts and tennis matches, in stuffy 
English pensions and at the most swagger casinos one may see 
the twentieth century pursue pleasure in all its most fantastic 
forms. 

Of course, there are other aspects of Riviera life. There is the 
sunny climate, the spectacular scenery and the picturesque villages. 
But one may find things of this sort elsewhere along the Mediter- 
ranean. Only along the Riviera, however, may one enjoy such 
a diversified and brilliant throng of cosmopolitans from all parts 
of the world. 

Of course, everybody along the Riviera does not gamble, dance 
and drink. There are plenty of delightful, secluded towns. 
Within a quarter of an hour’s ride from the gayest cities, there 
are thousands of quiet people who lead uneventful—and even 
“useful’—lives. These people, however, do not take a conspicu- 
ous part in the procession and they are not the principal actors 
in the grandiose comedy of Riviera life. 

A good deal of this comedy gets into the lively pages of Grant 
Richards’ new book. “The Coast of Pleasure.” Grant Richards— 
how many recall today that he was the author of the once 
sensational novel “The Woman Who 
Did” ?—is an ideal guide to the Cote 
d’Azur. For thirty years, on and off, 
he has visited the cities and towns along 
the Riviera. He is cultivated; he is an 
epicure who knows where to find the 
best food and the finest wines; he is 
a gifted raconteur. In short, he is a 
delightful companion and his book on 
the Riviera is, so far as I know, at 
once the most entertaining and the most 
informative that has been written. One 
reason why his book is so entertaining 
is because many people appear in its 
pages—celebrities of all kinds, famous 
restaurateurs, gamblers, dancers, idlers 
and dozens of amusing and eccentric 
people whom he has met along the 
Riviera during his many visits. It is 
people such as Mr. Richards describes 
who make the Riviera what it is—for 
better or for worse. 

Mr. Richards’ book is not easily sum- 
marized. It is too rich in anecdote and 
incident. He covers the coast from 
Marseille to Ventimiglia. He is never 
dull for a moment, even when he is 
setting down information about hotels 
and trains. He is at his best, however, 
when he describes the kaleidoscopic life 
along the gilded coast—and he takes 
you everywhere, to the carnivals at 
Nice, to the gambling rooms at Monte 


restaurants. 


In Monte. Carlo at the Café de Paris a typical Riviera crowd of people assembles, 
some of them so smart and pretty and some of them, as the artist does not 
hesitate to emphasize, quite the contrary. 


Be wary of the attentions of the siagers at the Russian 


I They will toast you in champagne, sing- 
ing a song in your honor. 
leave with an uncertain head. 


TRAV 


Carlo and Cannes, to # 
bathing at Larvotto, to ¢ 
tennis at St. Roman, ta 
hundred delightful re 
rants and _ hilarious 
clubs. 

A few paragraphs fre 
“The Coast of Pleasur 
will give you an idea} 
the book’s charm. It] 
difficult to resist quoti 
from the chapter in whi 
Mr. Richards discuss 
gambling, for gambling” 
after all, the principal pr 
occupation in this se 
of the Mediterranean. 
somebody has said, “t 
strength of Monte Carle 
the weakness of @ 
world.” This remark ni 
be extended to apply @ 
practically all the large 
cities of the Riviera. ; 

“The gambler’s supers 
tions and his fears and his ideas,” says Mr. Richards, “migh 
make a long book in themselves. There is something about # 
neighborhood of a gambling hell which prevents the prop 
functioning of the grey matter of the brain. This one is 
lighted if in the gardens of the Casino, or in the trains, or, betté 
still, in the Rooms themselves, he may meet a hunchback 
contrive to touch his hump; that one is happy indeed if, as 
mounts the steps, his foot should stumble; another will not pla 
if he meets such and such an acquaintance whom he belie 
to bring him ill fortune. You must not wish a gambler ‘Good 
luck!’ when he leaves you for the tables. Then again there are 
in the Rooms certain people who every one is convinced ar 
ill-luck carriers, for all the world as if they were ‘carriers’ 6 
some terrible germ. Such are the lady known to many genera 
tions as ‘the Queen of Italy’ and that tall veiled lady who walk 
among the tables like a revenant. “The Queen of Italy’ indeet 
is supposed to have the power of the evil eye—which is, of coursé 
absurd. Then there are all those countless folk who are believer 
in ill luck and good luck. I know one man who will only play 
when his horoscope promises success. An aura, he maintains 
surrounds and guards him at certain hours of every week. 

“My friend, Belfort Bax, a philoso 
pher and a thinker if there ever wai 
one, refused through all his adult life 
to believe in the existence of the Deity 
but, being an assiduous player of row 
lette, he was actually convinced that 
some naughty spirit of evil did, wher 
it chose, preside over the board ane 
could cause, and did cause, the ivory 
ball to behave in a malign manner en 
tirely unreasonable and contrary to the 
laws of chance and mechanics. I woulc 
argue with him about it. He was will 
ing to grant that his attitude appearec 
illogical, that his conviction must indeec 
seem absurd, but—well, there it was 
And that dear old man had other ideas 
For hours he would sit at the table 
playing coup after coup in exactly the 
same way, with exactly the same stake 
He was sure that directly after certair 
numbers came up then the chances of 
certain other numbers appearing wert 
greatly increased. So most roulette 
gamblers believe. 

“Voisin-players they are generally 
called,—that is to say, players who act 
on the assumption that after zero, for 
example, its two neighbors on_ the 
wheel, 26 and 32, are more likely te 
turn up than any other. And if not 
one of them, then their neighbors, and 

(Continued on page 54) 
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PALESTINE 


A pleasure cruise exceeding every expectation— 
Luxurious comfort, perfect service, enjoyable enter- 
tainment, on board the ‘‘Rotterdam."’ Scenic splen- 
dor, strange and thrilling sights in interesting Old 
World lands. 

By the famous ‘‘ROTTERDAM” 8th Cruise 
Leaving New York, February 7, 1929 


Under the Hottanp-America Line’s own management 


Ay [24,170 tons register 
“THE ROTTERDAM 37,190 tons displacement 


s a world-wide reputation for the magnificence and comfort of her appointments, the sur- 
sing excellence of her cuisine and the high standards of service and management on board, 
71 DAYS OF DELIGHTFUL DIVERSION 
{NERARY includes Madeira, Casablanca (the playground of Morocco and North 
ica), Cadiz, Seville, (Granada) Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples (first call), Tunis, Athens, 
stantinople, Haifa, Jerusalem, (the Holy Land), Alexandria, Cairo (and Egypt), 
)tor and Dubroynik (on the Dalmatian Coast),Venice, Naples (second call), Monaco 
id the Riviera. Easterin Italy (April 1st) .Carefully planned Shore Excursions included 
Cruise Fare. Stop-over in Europe. Number of guests limited. Cost of cruise $955 up. 
American Express Co. Agents in Charge of Shore Excursions. 
For choice selection of accommodations make reservations NOW 
Illustrated Folder ‘1, on request to 


OLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
: ; 21-24 State Street, New York 


Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Atlanta, Ga., Seattle, New Orleans, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Mexico City, Mon- 
treal, Winnipeg. 

Or any authorized Steamship Agent. 


Four Luxury Cruise 


by the aplendid oll burning 
turbine sister Ships 


VOLENDAM ois. 


Jan, 26 Feb.16 Mar. 9 4 
VEENDAM 32, 


Feb, 12 


pening 
the Season in 


BERMUDA 


First Sailing of the Luxurious 
19,000-ton Ocean Cruising Liner 


“AVON” 
Oy Avslee 13th 
Cran OS lee CC ey ta lie 


The semi-tropicalisland colony gains in pop- 
ularity year by year. A visit there is a com- 
plete change — a “different” vacation. The 
5.S. “AVON” affords trans-atlantic comfort 
and pleasures for the delightful 2 day voy- 
age from New York. 


Wareoeseebaed Net): 1 ohn S 


14 days, as low as $140. 7 new popular- 
priced cruises by S. S. “ARAGUAYA.” 


For reservations or illustrated booklets apply to 
THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET CO. 


26 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Or Local Agents 


in a Santa Fe Pallman to 


Grand Canyon 


>NATIONAL PARK < 
on your way to 


alifornia 


any day this winter 


A Santa Fe trip to California via the Grand Canyon is 
one of life’s most satisfying experiences. 


Just stay in your comfortable Pullman until you 
reach the South rim. There, near the head of Bright 
Angel Trail, is El Tovar, one of Fred Harvey’s best 
hotels —open all the year. You will want to stay 
several days. 


The Santa Fe is the only railway to Grand Canyon 
National Park. 


Ask about our California Mid-Winter Es- 
corted Tours—all expenses—Indian detour, 
Grand Canyon, Phoenix and Yosemite 
enroute. 


Mr. W. J. Black Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines : 
930 Railway Exchange, Chicago H 

Am interested in winter trip to California, via Grand Canyon 1 
National Park. Please send me folders and detailed information. H 
i] 
1 
1 
1 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLER 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK Cli; 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe, 
Director-General, Pan-American Union. 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucian S. Kirtland 


MEMBERSHIP GROWTH 


During the Fall months the member- 
ship of the Club has increased steadily. 
Furthermore we are happy to announce 
that eighty percent of our members are 
renewing their membership every year. 
There could be no better proof of the 
Club’s usefulness and of the value of the 
various services which it gives. 

A Club can best grow through the in- 
fluence of its members, and the Secretary 
will appreciate it if our members will con- 
tinue to send us the names of friends 
to whom letters of invitation may be 
mailed. 

The approach of Christmas suggests a 
membership in the Club as an excellent 
gift. Everyone has friends who would 
be delighted with just such a gift. Ap- 
plications may be had for any member- 
ships you may care to give, or a letter to 
the Secretary giving the name, address 
and occupation of the prospective member 
will be sufficient. 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


In the last issue of TRAVEL a number of 
unusual and suggestive travel booklets 
were listed as available to members. Al- 
ready a great many requests for these 
booklets have reached our office. We 
have a limited supply of these folders on 
hand and if you are planning a special 
trip for this Winter tell us specifically 
where you wish to go and we will send 
the booklets that will meet your require- 
ments. The Secretary of the Club is per- 
mitted to send literature only to members 
because our supply is limited. 


YOUR CAR IN ENGLAND 


Americans visiting Europe next year 
will be urged by the shipping companies 
to take their cars with them, but the 
most enthusiastic motorist will scarcely 
want to spend his holiday continually 
driving a car over congested roads, and 
the question arises as to how to dispose 
of the car when traveling from one point 
to another by train. One of the great 
English railway companies has solved this 
problem by introducing a reduced rate of 
3d per mile for cars accompanied by pas- 
sengers, irrespective of the make or size 
of car. 

The working of the scheme is this: 
The tourist staying, we will suppose, in 
London, wishes to, spend two days tour- 
ing Scotland in his car; if he were to 
travel by road to Scotland it would take 
him two days each way to cover the dis- 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation factl- 
ities; to arouse public interest m the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of Iustoric 
sites, the development of our National Parks and Playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of 
our forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the 
beoples of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


tance comfortably, but from London 
(King’s Cross) to Edinburgh by rail 
takes only 8% hours. He _ telephones 
the Station Master at King’s Cross and 
arrives at the station not less than thirty 
minutes before the departure of the train 
by which he is to travel. After purchas- 
ing his tickets he arranges with the Sta- 
tion Master for his car to be loaded on a 
covered truck specially constructed for 
the purpose—in actual practice the owner 
himself usually drives the car on the 
truck—and the car is then taken by the 
same train as the passenger, 

The trucks used for transportation are 
fitted with special wheel bars to which the 
vehicle is strapped, and, once he is sat- 
isfied that the car is quite secure, the 
owner need bother no more about it until 
his journey’s end. The trucks have a 
door at both ends, so that the car may be 
driven out either way, and part of the 
lower half of each door lets down to 
form a bridge between the floor of the 
truck and the station platform. 

The rate of 3d per mile is only a frac- 
tion of the previous rate for cars; for in- 
stance, the cost of conveying a car for 
100 miles at the ordinary rate is £4. 6s. 
11d., whereas under the new arrangement 
it is only £1. 5s. Od. The principal 
conditions are that the journey must not 
be less than 50 miles and the car must 
be accompanied by not less than two pas- 
sengers. 


THE PROPOSED PAN-AMERICAN 
HIGHWAY 


Possibly for the first time in the his- 
tory of highway building a proposed road 
—the Pan-American route-—is being con- 
sidered not only as a means of moving 
traffic but as a guide and emergency 
landing field for aviators and for pro- 
moting international good will. 

Recently there has been made public 
the report of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives 
which authorizes assistance in the con- 
struction of the proposed highway. This 
report follows in part: 

“The construction of the proposed 
highway, or highways—for they will nat- 
urally radiate in several directions, es- 
pecially in South America—may seem like 
something dreamed of, but without doubt 
this dream, vast as it is, will some day be 
realized. We even hope that it may not 
be long deferred. There is both Pan- 
American sentiment in favor of it and an 
economic demand for it. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford 
Harry A. Franck 

The Earl of Hardwicke 
Frederick Simpich 


“Not only will this highway be use 
for automobiles and motor trucks but_ 
will serve those who in the future wi 
travel and transport matter by air route 
With this purpose in mind the propose 
highway will be of such width that it wi 
at any point and at any time afford land 
ings for airplanes that may be compelle 
to descend for safety. It will also sery 
as a marker for those who travel by air 
Recently Col. Charles A. Lindbergh wa 
able to blaze his own way across these 
trackless spaces. But all cannot follow t 
guideless ways that this venturesome a 
intrepid young man pursued on his lone 
flight. 

“It is not impossible to visualize an ait 
traffic of vast proportions in the not dis: 
tant future following this internationa 
highway. 

“Attention need not be called to the 
good will and international unity among 
all the Republics of the two Americar 
continents which may be promoted by the 
projected Pan-American Highway. Na 
tions that are now separated will be 
brought closer together. People that no 
sometimes misunderstand each other ma 
be brought into better mutual understand- 
ings. Along this highway there will be a 
cons‘ant interchange of ideas as well as 
interchange of commerce.” 


THE TOP OF AMERICA 


The highest spot in the United States 
will soon be accessible to tourists by trail 
This new trail will be the highest in the 
country and will open up the summit of 
Mt, Whitney, 14,502 feet above sea level 
The government forest service and the 
national park service are working to- 
gether on this project, which has been 
under consideration for years. 

With this trail completed and with 
horses and mules for transportation, 
lovers of the outdoors will be able ta 
climb high above timber line, cross the 
High Sierra range, and drop down into 
Sequoia National Park. 


VENERABLE RESTAURANTS 


The oldest restaurants in the world, all 
of them much frequented by tourists are 
the Bratwurstglocklein at Nuremberg, 
where sausage has been eaten for 525 
years, the Mitre Hotel at Oxford, which 
has a service of 500 years, the Café de la 
Régence in Paris, which has been open 
for 200 years and the Ratskeller in 
Bremen, built in 1405. The Capello 
Nero of Venice also counts its age in cen- 
turies. 
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WEST INDIES 


“Twas the night before Christmas and all 
through the ship,”— joy reigns supreme! 


Many a Pleasure Pirate will be dancing— 
many a gay buccaneer will be chatting in the 
lounge—strolling the breeze-swept decks— 
tete-a-teting in the Winter Garden. 


ForthePleasure Pirates again willbeamong 
the balmy isles and romantic lands of the 
Caribbean when St. Nicholas comes ’round. 


There’s nothing quite like a Pleasure 
Pirate Christmas and New Year’s at sea. 
Don’t miss it. Write to us for literature on 
it now, and write to the folks about it later. 


Other’Pleasure 
Pirate Pilgrimages 


Jan: 5—16 days 
Jan. 24—27 days 
Feb. 23—27 days 
Mar. 27—16 days 


Rates $200 up and $300 up 


AMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


39 Broadway, New York 


MEOPALE SULEOl ns slstayssajsis.sieveis eeic'ts-s Si Boston 177 N. Michigan Avenue............ Chicago 

2 South Broad Street......... Philadelphia 574 Market Street............. San Francisco 

Olive Streets wiGiw csc cecesccees St. Louis 432 Citizens’ Nat’] Bank Bidg..... Los Angeles 

4St. James Street West......... Montreal 274 Main Street...............00- Winnipeg 
Adams Building 5.2 ....5..0%.. Edmonton 


Or local tourist and steamship agents 


HAVANA 201017 Days 
All Expenses $160 up 


Taeal voyages toa romantic foreign capital. De- 
lightful sightseeing in automobiles and launches 
included. Visit the Prado, Casino, Malecon, 
Morro Castle, Cabanas. Enjoy golf, tennis, 
boating, bathing, racing, dancing. Novel sights! 
Charming scenes! Endless diversion ! 


MEXICO CITY 25 Days 
All Expenses $275 up 


European life and color amid the relics of an- 
cient civilizations. Shore visits at Havana, side 
trip to Merida, rail climb Vera Cruz to Mexico 
City. Sightseeing trips in Mexico City included. 


Ask authorized Tourist Agents or 


WARD LINE 


Foot of Wall St., New York 


LO 


Write today toR.D. 
Pusey, General Pas- 
sengerAgent,L.GN. 
R. R., Room 327-B, 
Ninth & Broadway, 
Louisville, Ky., for 
information about 
the Gulf Coast and 
how it is quickly 
teached by The Pan- 
American from Cin- 
cinnati, by the Cres- 
cent Limited from 
New York, Philadel- 
phia and the East, 
and by other fine 
L. &N. trains. 


\ 


The Vacation Land of 
historic interest and 
ever-varying charm 


” GULF COAST 


No other winter playground has the historic 
appeal, the romantic charm, and the gorgeous 
scenic beauty of the Gulf Coast, that great sun- 
swept section bounded by azure sea, which lies. 
between the Apalachicola River in Western 
Florida and the great city of New Orleans. Five 
flags have waved over this territory, and from 
the Indian, the Spanish, the French, the English, 
and the Confederate regimes come legends,. 
stories, and facts which will both interest and 
thrill the winter vacationist. Here’s a little leg- 
end, for instance: 
The Singing River 

“When the Biloxis, the Pascagoulas, the Pensacolas, and 
other Indian tribes roamed and ruled the Gulf Coast, 
there was great rivalry among them. The Pascagoulas. 
were warriors of greatest skill and highest caste. However, 
legend has it that they were surprised, outnumbered, and 
defeated by the Biloxis, and their Braves all killed. Proud 
and loyal, the Pascagoula women were unwilling to be 
tuled over by any conquering tribe. Taking their babes. 
in their arms, they walked down to the river singing. 
Into the deep waters they went until drowning stilled 
their voices.” Today weird but musical tunes come from 
the singing river. 

Everything you like to do outdoors---boating, golf- 
ing on perfect courses, swimming in glass-enclosed pools, 
motoring, horseback riding, tennis, 


fishing, and hunting---they are 
all at their finest on the Gulf 
Coast, and the hotels are 
modern and well operated 

at reasonable rates. 


UISVILLE & NASHVILLE R-R 
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Coakee m SERVICE 
Be: LOW FARES TO 
“JAPAN,CHINA AND 


AROUND THE WORLD 


A voyage to the Orient or Around the World costs less than you may 
suppose. Seattle to Yokohama, FIRST CLASS, for as little as $195.00 


Luxurious 22,000 ton N. Y. K. liners sail every other Wednesday from 
San Francisco, with stop-over each way at Honolulu. Monthly 
from Los Angeles. Fortnightly from Seattle direct to Japan. 


Around-the-World service, East or West, FIRST-CLASS fare $983.30 
up, including rail fare to and from your home. 


Special ‘‘Round-the-Pacific’’ tours to all interesting ports in 
The ORIENT and AUSTRALIA - $852.40 up 


For detailed information, sailing schedules and descriptive literature, write to Dept. 2 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


LOS ANGELES 
605 South Grand Ave. 
SEATTLE, 801 1st Ave. 


NEW YORK, 10 Bridge St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 651 Market St. 
CHICAGO, 100 W. Monroe St. 
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Diva inch a full-fledged wardrobe trunk—but so 
incredibly few inches for its surprising capacity! 
The sturdiest, handiest, lightest wardrobe trunk imag- 
inable for cabin, or the vacation trip. 

Like all genuine Innovations, the “Petit Voyage” is 
equipped with “Selector” Hanging Arms, which swing 
out, like the leaves of a book, permitting any garment 
to be removed without disturbing the others. 

This accessibility permits a solid (unhinged) top, 
making Innovation the strongest and lightest trunk 


built. 
Innovation Trunks are priced from $300 to $35 


Innovation Trunk Co. 


Ten East Forty-seventh Street, N. Y. City 
Agencies in Principal Cities 


Headquarters for smartest types of Hand Luggage, to suit 
the exact needs of any trip 
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Desert Strongholds of Fanaticism 
(Continued from page 33) 


were dying of starvation, while the 
M’Zabites not only refused the aid 
of the French Government which 
was feeding the suffering people, but 
imported grain themselves from 
America to fill the granaries of 
Ghardaia. 

Then again the purity of their 
race is an evidence that they come 
from some very definite stock. 

They will not mate or mix with 
any other people, not even with 
other Kharedjites in North Africa. 
They fear but despise the Arabs, so 
that in the towns of the M’Zab there 
is not only a separate quarter for 
the Jews and Christians, but also one 
for the Arabs, who in spite of these 
feelings of animosity, work for the 
wages of the M’Zabites. 

Another interesting feature about 
them is that no woman is ever 
allowed to leave the precincts of any 
of the seven towns. The husband 
or the son will go away and ply his 
trade in the great cities, but the wife 
and the daughter must remain be- 
hind in the desolation of the M’Zab. 
During the last thousand years only 
three women have been taken away, 
and out of these three one was re- 
captured by order of the elders be- 
fore she reached Laghouat. What 
is most difficult to find out is how 
their laws are enforced, and though 
the French know of the existence of 
the secret government called the 
Tolba, they are not at all certain of 
its functions or of its composition. 


Unlike the other inhabitants of 
Algeria, the M’Zabites are still gov- 
erned by the elders of the church. 
There are of course the chiefs ap- 
pointed officially by the French as 
in other parts of North Africa, but 
they would have no authority with- 
out European force behind them, and 
the elders of the church, who are 
elected secretly, continue sitting in 
council in the mosque, and drawing 
up laws for the people of the seven 
towns. What the Tolba decrees is 
done and when now and then its 
orders come into conflict with the 
caids or with the French military 
the people merely offer a passive re- 
sistance, and if the government in- 
sists on being obeyed it is obliged 
to resort to force. There is nothing 
to be done about it. The M’Zabite 
is compelled to admit the presence 
of the foreigner, but that is all, and 
even if the French blew up the seven 
towns of the M’Zab and scattered 
the inhabitants to the four corners 
of Africa it is certain that the Tolba 
would reappear and begin sending 
out its ordinances to the faithful 
wherever they happened to be. 


I remember that on the occasion 
of the visit of the President of the 
French Republic to Ghardaia in 1922 
orders were given that the tricolor 
should fly at the top of every min- 
aret. The Tolba decreed that this 
order should not be carried out. The 
French Governor said that if the 
flags were not hoisted on the morn- 
ing of the President's arrival he 
would destroy all the minarets. 
Nothing further was said, but on the 
appointed day the flags were there 
all right, but each one was being held 
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aloft by a negro so that the 
flagpole should not touch or ¢ 
the mosque. 


It seems to be an incredible : 
of affairs. I have asked French 
cers, Arabs and prosperous M”’ 
ites living in luxury in Algiers a 
the Tolba. In the first two cas 
have met with shoulder shrugs 
dicative of a subject which no 
sider can investigate, and in 
latter case a polite reminder tor 
my own business. : 

If one walks about the street 
Melika, of Bou Noura or El A 
one realizes the contemptuous ; 
tude of these silent white-robed 
for the prying, chattering infide 
the High Church Arab who has | 
ered himself by accepting the chi 
scarlet burnous from the inva 
In Ghardaia one does not notice 
so much because it is now the 
tral market of the region, and 
its white square with its multit 
of asymmetrical arches all tr 
meet, but in the Holy City of E 
Sgen where Arab or Jew, Chris 
or Pagan are not allowed to ren 
inside the walls after sunset, wh 
smoking in the streets is forbid 
where there are no cafés and mt 
of all kinds is prohibited, where ey 
laughter is considered unseen 
there the visitor will see the fF 
M’Zabite, the Puritan Abahad 
shunning the frivolities of the 
world. Let the traveler go at 
o’clock in the evening to the 
market-place ot the Holy City a 
see that astonishing spectacle, — 
auction market, where everytk 
from a turnip to a brass tray is s 
by secret auction, while the eld 
sit around in silence and bid 
whispers lest their voices should ¢ 
turb the saintly calm of the toy 
and he will see what I mean. 


Let him stand on certain days 
the year by one of the many cer 
tries when the people sit on f 
graves of their dead,  receivi 
kous-kous and dates from the 
nitaries of the church, and let h 
realize that these men who < 
crouching on the ground in sil 
communion with their ancestors, a 
who will leave a small offering 
food on the tomb, are not primiti 
savages, but people of a race whi 
was cultivated and civilized befe 
the Norman Conquest, and whi 
contempt for the European races 
greater perhaps than their hatred 

The M’Zabite will receive | 
traveler with hospitality, he will of 
him refreshment in the guest hov 
but he will not permit anyone 1 
of his own race to penetrate into’ 
home circle or talk to him ab 
any matters which in anyway affe 
his life or his beliefs. 


The M’Zab has always been 
closed book to the foreigner wh 
ever his race, the M’Zabite has ne 
made a friend outside his o 
people, whom he considers super 
to all others, and when one recolle 
that he had his present customs <¢ 
culture when England was over: 
with wild animals, and when Am 
ica was the home of savages, one 
not entirely surprised at his attitu 
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te Memories of This Cruise 
the Cradle of Civilization 
Will Never Fade 


rays of the setting sun glinting 
the mosques and minarets cf 
sstantinople—the mystic face 
he Sphinx gazing ever desert- 
d, the still fjords of the Adriatic 
ecting the craggy shores of 
matia in their limpid bosoms— 
h vistas make impressions that 
/mever grow dim. 


e luxurious new motorship 


ST. LOUIS 


sailing from New York January 
it, to the Mediterranean and the 
ied lands of the Cradle of Civili- 
ion. The very itinerary reads 
e astory of mankind. 70 days of 
ickened pulse and tingling spine 
ind, forever after—memories. 


ites, including a great program 
shore excursions— $900. and up. 
terature, including descriptive |: 
merary, will be gladly sent on 
quest. 


AMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


39 Broadway New York 


BRANCHES IN BOSTON, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, ST. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
LOS ANGELES, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, OR LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS 


| Are 
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LINCS 


oPporToRico! ToSanto Domingo! 

“Tslands of Enchantment”—gar- 
den spots of tropical loveliness en- 
riched by four hundred years of 
Spanish splendor. 


De Luxe/ nt 
Cruises 
x, = 


N\A 
lt DAYS 
All Expenses 


150 


PORTO PACO LINE 


Cruise Department 
25 Broadway, New York 
Or any Authorized Tourist Agent 


Sailings every Thursday. Luxurious 
S. S. “Coamo” or “San Lorenzo” 
your home for entire cruise. Wide 
range of accommodations and fault- 
less service. Stop-overs permitted. 
M ©Fascinating motor sight-seeing trips 
in and about San Juan and Santo 
Domingo City included in rate. 


Ss 


For Literature and Information address 


Newest Travel Offerin 
of the American Express ~ 


CRUISES—Ninety will leave our ports this 
winter—going Around the World, to the 
Mediterranean, West Indies, South Amer- 
ica. Short cruises of two weeks...long 
ones up to five months. To help you make 
your selection, the American Express have 
made a brief compilation of them all. 

“Winter Cruises’ is the booklet to ask for. 
It tells how American Express travel experts will advise you 
with regard to ships, locations of staterooms, baths, gymna- 
siums; countries to be visited—and you can book through 
them without further shopping. Check Booklet No. 1. 


rings: 


THE MEDITERRANEAN — There's 
magic about Egypt and the Mediterranean 
in winter. Think of spending Christmas 
time in Bethlehem. Then Italy in the New 
Year. Sophisticated Cairo...barbaric Al- 
geria! Under the American Express Inde- 
pendent travel plan, you merely think of 
where you wish to go...how long you can 
re away...how much you wish to spend...and the entire trip 

eidevie to the smallest detail. No travel worries, because 
tickets, reservations, hotels, etc., are all arranged before you 
leave. All you do is enjoy yourself. Check Booklet No. 2. 


EUROPE, 1929, TOURS WITH ESCORT 
—The American Express Escorted Tour 
program for 1929 is the finest yet devised. 
Splendid new itineraries with many fea- 
tures never before included on European 
tours. Arranged by experts who know Eu- 
rope like a book. (a) Quality Tours, with 

finest ships and hotels and every luxury 
throughout. (b) Popular Tours at Moderate Cost. (c) Vacation 
Tours at limited expense. They comprise one of the most un- 
usual range ever offered.so far in advance. Check Booklet 
No. 3 and spend an intefesting evening enjoying in advance 
your next year’s European journey. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Please send Tr ave J De partment 

me the 

booklets 65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Pre GD ECR ED on 


1—Winter Cruises 
[1] 2—The American Traveler to the Mediterranean 
D) 3—American Express Tours with Escort—Program for 1929 


American Express Travelers Cheques Always Protect Your Funds 
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CALIFORNIA 
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Union ee 


Every day, from the main gateways 
to the West—Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Omaha—eight strictly 
modern Union Pacific trains depart 
for the land of eternal springtime. 


These trains purposely planned to 
meet every requirement of accom- 
modations, convenience of depar- 
ture and arrival, speed and luxury, 
compose the greatest fleet of trains 
to California. 


Whether you choose an extra fare, 
extra fine, all-Pullman train or a 
non-extra fare train on which 
tourist sleepers are provided, you 
are always assured complete satis- 
faction via Union Pacific. 

All trains traverse the scenic and 


historic Overland Route and all 
meals are served in dining cars. 


There are no finer, no faster 
trains than these 


Barber, bath, valet, maid, on 
both trains, $10 extra fare. 


Los Angeles Limited. 63 hours from Chicago 
to Southern California. Leaves 8:10 p. m. 


San Francisco Overland Limited. Only 63 
bours. Leaves Chicago 8:10 p. m. 


Ask for our California booklet and com- 
plete train information. 


C.J. COLLINS, Gen’! Pass’r Agt., Dept. 274 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


From*Covered Wagon to Aerial Express 
(Continued from page 29) 


7,000 ships, carrying annually 
25,000,000 tons of freight and a cor- 
responding number of passengers 
to every civilized nation on the 
earth. 

Meanwhile the progeny of those 
famous Trails of Covered Wagon 
days have multiplied into a net- 
work of paved streets and boule- 


vards. Crossing the continent 
today from the Mississippi to the 
Pacific are eight great National 


Highways, all of which are marked 
by a recognized system of 
while extending along the Pacific 
from San Diego to Vancouver, 
B. C., is the longest paved street in 
the world—the Pacific Highway. 

As feeders to these inter-state 
routes the Coast contains an un- 
paralleled system of paved thor- 
oughfares. California at the pres- 
ent time has 79,000 miles of such 
roads over which crawl—or rather 
fly—an endless procession of auto- 
mobiles, for the state has 1,730,000 
registered motor vehicles. 

Thus it may be seen that the West 
of today travels extensively on 
wheels, though not of the sort that 
were popular in the era of the 


signs, 


covered wagon. About one year 
ago they had another “California 
gold excitement.” The discovery 
was made thirty miles from the 


richest placer mines in 1849. The 
rush which followed was spectac- 
ular in the extreme, though it in- 
cluded no pack-burros. The photo- 
graphs printed in the daily press 
showed nothing but automobiles, 


many of which were expensive 
limousines, while the number of 
gold-seekers ran up into the 
thousands. 


Yet California, while still trav- 
eling extensively on the ground, 
has recently taken to the air, and 
in a manner to form the most 
amazing part of this narrative. 
Local interest in air transportation 
may be said to have begun in 1910, 
when America’s first International 
Air Meet was held at Dominguez 
Field in Los Angeles. Yet not 
until April, 1926, did the govern- 
ment air mail service go into ei- 
fect, while the transcontinental 
passenger service was inaugurated 
in August, 1927. 

Today, in addition to many local 
services, there are four chief routes 
over which mail, express and pas- 
sengers are carried. One of these 
operates to San Diego, another to 
Seattle, a third to Phoenix and 
Tucson, Arizona, while the fourth 
connects with the air service at 
Salt Lake City, and carries the 
mail on to New York. The time 
on these routes is as follows: To 
San Francisco five hours; to Salt 
Lake City six hours; to Seattle 
fourteen hours; to Chicago twenty 
hours; while thirty-one hours are 
required between Los Angeles and 
New York. This service carried, 
in 1927, approximately 750,000 
pounds of mail, 350,000 pounds of 
express, and 1,200 passengers. The 
routes are illuminated at night, 
from point to point by huge elec- 
tric towers. 


Yet the final word on the subject 
of airplane transportation on the 
Pacific Coast—or indeed in the 
entire world—is the passenger ser- 
vice which began between 
Angeles and San Francisco on May 
1, 1928. This trip—a distance 
of 500 miles by automobile—is 
achieved in three hours, with each 
ship carrying fifteen passengers, a 
half ton of express, and maintain- 
ing a net speed of 125 miles per 
hour. 
improvement known 
day aeronautics, and contain all 
modern conveniences—a reading 
room, dressing rooms and lavya- 
tory, a dining service, a weather 


to present- 


bureau, and a radio which keeps| 
the passengers in constant touch | 
i 


with the world above which they 
fly. An Eastern news service re- 
cently sent out the story that 
these ships are more luxuriously 
equipped than any private yacht in 
New York Harbor. It is gener- 
ally agreed that this airplane route 
represents the most complete air 
service ever undertaken in any 
country, up to the present time, a 
theory partly proven by the fact 
that three European nations have 
already sent their representatives 
to Los Angeles to study the equip- 
ment and the methods of opera- 
tion. This route will be lighted by 
thirty-five huge government bea- 
con lights, aggregating 87,500,000 
candle power, and the service will 
be extended in the near future to 
include Portland, Seattle, and Brit- 
ish Columbia. 


Another important development 
is the air service which maintains 
a fleet of Ford Tri-motor Fokker 
planes on a daily passenger run 
that includes San Diego, Los An- 
geles, Bakersfield, Oakland and 
San Francisco. This company 
handles passengers exclusively, and 
is the local pioneer along this line. 
Also it is the largest passenger 
air service in America. Each plane 
carries ten passengers, two pilots 
and a porter, and the organization 
has recently installed an airplane 
ambulance service. 


Thus it may be seen that the 
region in which the old Santa Fé 
Trail ended is taking seriously to 
aeronautics, even more so than 
other parts of the country. Europe 
contains 78 airplane factories, 
against 101 in the United States. 
Of the latter, fifteen are located in 
Southern California. 

Thus has the movement, which 
began not so long ago with the 
pack-burro and the Pony Express 
evolved into as complete a system 
of transportation as may be found 
anywhere on earth. What was once 
an admitted wilderness has now be- 
come one of the highly organized 
centers of American life. And 
while many factors have contrib- 
uted to this result, it is fair to 
say that chief among them is, or 
was, the Covered Wagon and, 
following this, that other recog- 
nized builder of world empires, the 
railway locomotive. 
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Golden sun on white- 
roofed cities. old as 
Time...the Mediter 
ranean below miles 
of macadam roads. .. 
vivid glimpses inte © 
secret. twisted streets 
..- bazaars piled high 
with = glinting = silks, 
barbaric jewelry. 
leathers gay as flower — 
gardens, perfumes in 
gorgeous bottles... 
strange, mad dancers 
under a flare of mid- 
night torches. ..for-_ 
tune-tellers who trace 
your life in a bit of 
sand...the snow- 
capped Atlas...the 
desert. the oases, on a 
camping trip de luxe 
...forty-one luxuri- 
ous “Transat” Hotels 
and a fleet of Re- 
naults to ensure your 
comfort . ... 57-day 
itinerary, $1750... 
13 days, $200. 


oe Srench Line e 


Information from any 
authorized French Line 
Agent or write direct to 
19 State St., New York City 


“Ile de France”, ‘‘Paris’ 
and ‘‘France”’ . one Of 
the trio of express liners 
leaves New York every 
Saturday, connecting by 
boat-train with Paris, 
thence to Marseilles and 
Algiers for North Africa. 


The Mediterranean- 
Moroccan Cruises on the 
“France”? provide a 30- 
day itinerary with elastic 
stop-over privileges. ‘ 
Cruises leave January 3d, 
February 7th and March 
14th. 
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Winter Cruises y 


to ‘Paradise Lands £7 


HE SMART WAY 


to the RIVIERA 


pain 


OW three magnificent new steam- 

ships take you direct from New 
York to romantic Spain, over the 
mild and smooth southern route. Ex- 
cellent train and boat connections are 
available to the famous resorts of the 
== ; Riviera. Sail in a palatial Spanish 
SAILINGS environment—enjoy splendid _ state- 


New York to Spain: rooms, delicious meals, perfect serv- 
Manuel Arnus, Dec. 6 
Juan Sebastian Elcano, 

Dec. 19 


Drawing by 
w. C. Caswell, 
rom “Spanish 
wns and People” 


MEDITERRANEAN. 
AND EGYBT 


ice, at moder- 
ate cost—on the 


BOOK NOW 


to visit the 


Alfonso XIII, Dec. 22. new Spanish : F 
Magallanes, Jan. 10. Rayal Mail bak BARCELONA 1 2,000 mules ona palatial ocean liner 
Cristobal Colon, Jan. 13. eae Be Liet EXPOSITION visiting the alluring lands of the sun- 


bathed Mediterranean—while winter 
storms back home. Join one of the 
46-day cruises to this earthly para- 
dise. A tempting itinerary covers 
Madeira, Gibraltar, and Spain, 
Algiers, Monte Carlo and Nice, Italy, 
Greece, the Holy Land, Egypt and 
Sicily. Stop over from ship to ship, if 
you wish. Also optional return by a 
north European port. Rates attrac- 
tively moderate—$695 (up), includ- 
ing shore excursions. 


S. S. Adriatic, Jan. 10 and Feb. 28 
S. S. Laurentic, Jan. 19 and Mar. 9 


Mia Lae 
Spanish Royal Mail Line 


21 State Street, New York 
0 Boylston Street, Boston 175 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


GOLF HOTEL 


The newest. Up-to-date. Full South. Private suites. Sunny garden. Tennis, 


OWN GOLF-LINKS 
On the Cliff behind the Hotel. Officially appointed by R. A. C. 


WEST INDIES 
AND MEXICO 


Can you spare 22 days—or 16 or 17? 
Even with 11 days you can indulge in 
aglorious winter holiday. Y our choice 
of four delightful short cruises, 
planned for busy people, on the great 
liner Lapland. A wide choice of itin- 
eraries—covering Mexico City (exclu- 
sive with the Lapland), the Panama 
Canal, Bermuda (at Easter), Havana, 
Nassau, ete. Your cruising home a 
noted liner, prime favorite of expe- 
rienced travelers the world around. 
Sailing dates: Jan. 31 (22 days); 
Feb.25 5 (16 days); March 16 (17 days); 
April 6 (11 days). 


_ For full information address No. 1 Broadway, New York, 
our offices elsewhere, or authorized steamship agents. 


4) WHITE STAR LINE \ 
' RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Ges 


Latest Novelties 


in Watches, Mirrors (for travel), Mouthorgans, Toys 


and Artificial Flowers we offer in all kinds and at 
lowest prices, in assortments, from $10.00 up. Special 
Offer: Six Traveling-Alarm-Clocks, assorted, of su- 
perior quality, sent C. I. F. for $8.00. 


\ 
F. W. H. Hegewald ) 


Hanau, No. 427, Germany 
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Hartford Accident and Idemnity Co. 
Hartford, Connecticut: 


Apartment [J 


Have you a dog at least a year old?’ | 


City or town ll 


If you would also like informa- 


_tion regarding the cost of insurance _ 


that will protect you if you are 
_ sued for damages by any one in- 
jured while on your premises, 


check here [] 


The Devil-Devil Dancers of Malaita 


(Continued from page 38) 


two wives to come on board. He 
signed them on, and then the hulla- 
ballo of Malaita idioms broke out. 
However, each side had a real “life 
interest” in the other, and the couples 
became reconciled. 

The doctrine of the prodigal son 
is at variance with Malaita customs. 
A recruiter was landing time-ex- 
pired plantation boys on Malaita. 
One boy had spent or gambled all 
his possessions, and did not even 
possess a loin-cloth. The recruiter, 
aware of native custom, did his ut- 
most to persuade the boy to remain 
on board and sign for another spell 
on a plantation, telling the boy it 
was preferable to being killed on 
shore. The boy stoically said “Sup- 
pose altogether want to kill me die 
finish, me can’t stop ’em. Me go.” 

He landed with fourteen other 
time-expired boys, all of whom had 
something to present to their rela- 
tives in the way of axes, knives, 
calicoes and tobacco. Half an hour 
after landing there was shrieking 
and shouting on the coral beach. 
The penniless boy had been done to 
death! 

Malaita provides the best place on 
the globe for the field criminologist 
who specializes in the study of 
murder. Murder, as practiced on 
Malaita, is regarded as a justifiable 
act and a religious effort. The blood- 
lust is dormant in every man, woman 
and child. Their enthusiasm for the 
shedding of blood is as incomprehen- 
sible to us as our antagonism to 
bloodshed is to them. 

Civilization’s code classifies mur- 
derers into five distinct types: those 
who kill for greed; the murderers 
of passion—hate or jealousy; those 
who destroy life to satisfy lust; 
those who murder for self-preserva- 
tion—“dead men tell no tales”; and 
those in whom the impulse to kill is 
paramount to all else. The native of 
Malaita comes under the last cate- 
gory. Malaitamen improve on the 
“eye for an eye” teaching: “A head 
for a head” is chiselled into their 
brains. A life is always exacted to 
“make si-quare (square)” 

It has fallen to the lot of an 
American sailor named Renton to be 
the first representative of the white 
race to reside on Malaita. He and 
five other sailors deserted from an 
American whaling-vessel in a ship’s 
boat, and winds and currents carried 
them from the north coast of New 
Britain to the northeast coast of 
Malaita. Renton’s companions were 
murdered on the grounds that they 
might bring ill-fortune. However, 
Renton, who was still a boy, was re- 
garded with favor by a chief’s son 
who happened to be of the same age 
as Renton and who persuaded his 
father to give him the white boy as 
a playmate. 

John Renton’s life was spared, and 
for the next seven years he lived 
amicably among the North Malai- 
tans, marrying into one of the Lao 
tribes who inhabit artificial reef- 
islands. In the year 1875 a three- 
masted schooner from Queensland 
anchored off his adopted abode. The 
vessel was “blackbirding” natives 
for work on the Queensland sugar 
plantations. Renton’s captors pre- 
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a life. ! 


vented him visiting the schooner 
but allowed him to send a message 
on board—a message burned on to 
a piece of softwood which was en- 
closed in leaves. Renton was ran- 
somed by a present of tobacco to 
the native chief, and the Queensland 
schooner landed him in Brisbane, 
where he accumulated a stock of 
gifts for his friendly Malaitans, and 
to whom he returned for the pur- 
pose of displaying his gratitude in 
a practical manner. Amid much 
heartrending Renton left Malaita to 
follow his sea-career, and some years 
later the sad news reached the reef- 
islands that their white friend had 
been killed by natives of the New 
Hebrides. Six fully-manned war- 
canoes were equipped and despatched 
on a mission of vengeance. They 
were never heard of again! 

At the present day there are not 
more than a score of whites operat- 
ing on Malaita or around its coast. 
These whites are living in a country 
possessing a civilization of its own, 
with laws and customs at variance 
with those of the white race. Some 
of the old men of Malaita were 
blackbirded in their youth for labor- 
ing in Queensland. By reason of the 
“White Australia” policy they were 
repatriated. These natives have re- 
lated to their tribes just how the 
Australian blackfellows were dis- 
possessed of their lands and reduced 
to poverty by the whites. 

Maike told me that this treatment 
of the blackfellows is well known 
throughout Malaita. The white man 
associating with Malaitans will al- 
ways carry his life in his hands. The 
spirit of the man of Malaita will 
never be tamed. One meets the usual 
old-timer—a term used in the Solo- 
mons for a man who has spent ten 
years or longer in the group—who 
has the usual outspoken contempt 
for the present-day and a lingering 
remembrance of a decade past. One 
such individual referred to Malaita 
as being safe for little children, and 
a week afterwards the entire govern- 
ment staff of Malaita—whites and 
blacks—was annihilated! 

I make a plea for a better under- 
standing of the man of Malaita. A 
government official, paid to fulfil a 
set of general rules, will never bring 
cohesion between colored and white. 
Neither Communism nor Missionism 
of the present day will bring cohe- 
sion. At the most such teachings 
are merely temporary appeals to the 
heart. 

In the end, the mind—cold, prac- 
tical reason—must prevail. 

The study of Anthropology breaks 
down race prejudice. In the British 
Empire, where only one inhabitant in 
seven is white, the while child is 
educated in utter ignorance of the 
‘colored races. Such a state of things 
is very bad for the world in general. 
Anthropology should form part of 
every school’s curriculum. It is a 
science which is making great strides 
and it is not at all complex like Latin 
verse or Euclid’s last books. An- 
thropology will bring about a better 
understanding among the diverse 
races of the world, and the world 
will cease to talk of any particular 
race as a “peril.” ‘. 
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our present, 
right after 
breakfast” 


THis is our home for tl 
holidays! Mary wanted 1 
get away over Christmas- 
she deserves a rest — ar 
this was more like hon 
than any place we knew o 
... We had a great Chris 
mas here last year. The 
were all sorts of decoratior 
around, a big tree whet 
the children opened the 
presents, and the people | 
pleasant and happy as the 
always are here. . . . The 
waked us Christmas Da 
with carols—in a hotel! 
don’t think I ever sai 
Merry Christmas so man 
times as I did that da 
And I never felt more lik 
saying it than after 
Christmas dinner! . . 
We're mighty glad to be 
here again. 
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eservations for the ho 
days should be made at an 
‘early date. . . . May we 
send you a booklet, com 
pletely describing Cha 
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e language of Donna Ciccia’s 
s means tears, black grapes 
ndity. Black figs signify souls 
purgatory and white figs 
ples. Black dogs stand for 
luck and white dogs for loss 
ccordance with the ancient be- 
which is the reverse of the 
ern color symbolism that con- 
-s black unlucky and _ white 
‘y. 

particularly delighted in hear- 
the old woman talk about the 
1 Eye. Nothing could change 
belief that one of our guests, 
equent visitor to the house, was 
sessed of the Mal’ Occhio. As 
nm as she heard his footsteps 
the stairs she began making 
ns of her fingers and pointing 
aim from behind the door. ‘“Ca- 
ity comes in his wake. Last time 
was the dog who was poisoned 
. day of his visit, and next day 
niece lost her rosary. To touch 
n is as good as making horns 
. where is my key?” she asked. 
ut after all, to throw salt after 
2m is perhaps the best.” Scarce- 
had the man started down the 
iirs than, to our great embarrass- 


nt, she began sprinkling vig- 
ously, 
There is in Palermo a certain 


ell-known man who is generally 
tknowledged to possess the dread 
bwer of the Evil Eye. Disaster 
f every sort follows in his wake. 
onsequently, when he enters a 
am it is immediately emptied; 
then he seats himself in a café 
vere is a shuffling of chairs and 
ibles are immediately vacated. So 
Ositive is the Sicilian’s belief in 
ie Evil Eye that he even at- 
ibutes the power to certain men 
f world-wide renown. It was a 
ell educated and far-traveled Si- 
lian gentleman who said to me, 
Of course Alphonse of Spain has 
1e Evil Eye. Even when he comes 
» Naples, people hide. And it is 
rell known that Pope Pius IX had 
. why, when he held a Con- 
story the cardinals all made 
orns under their robes.” Appar- 
ntly the Fates send Mal’ Occhio 
) peasant and prelate without dis- 
rimination. 
In Donna Ciccia’s ideas on toad 
-ogs her superstitions reached 
zenith. One morning to my hor- 
or and amazement I found a toad- 
-og hopping blithely over the tiled 
sor of my bedroom. How it 
ould have come in through the 
creened windows of a second floor 
rindow I could not imagine, but 
t least I wanted Donna Ciccia to 
emove him immediately. But that, 
he assured me, would be to drive 
ut the spirit of the beloved dead. 
)f such cruelty she would not be- 
eve me guilty. For in each toad 
; reincarnated some friend or rel- 
tive who has passed on to what 
yiritualists call “the spirit world.” 
“herefore it is a mark of great es- 
eem if, returned to the earth 
ealm, he seeks you out. 
So prevalent is the toad com- 
lex in Sicily that families named 
uffe, or toad, are considered bring- 
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Sicily’s Vanishing Medieval Peasantry 
(Continued from page 15) 


ers of luck and harbingers of joy. 
All over the island they are sought 
in business ventures, even the 
business of matrimony, As a re- 
sult of the popular beliefs they are 
invariably, if often undeservedly, 
wealthy. From what period of Si- 
cilian history the roots of the 
buffe legend sprang it will take a 
student of folklore to discover 
The Sicilian peasant is one of the 
few truly primitive peoples left in 
this dramatically modern world in 
which we live at a mad pace of 
progress. 

In Palermo and Taormina radios 
may shriek the news of the world’s 
last prize fight or political move. 
Fresh-made films from Hollywood 
may be shown at the cinema and 
Parisian hats in the shop windows, 
airplanes preparing for trans-Atlan- 
tic flight may buzz over his head 
as he works in the field but the 
Sicilian peasant still uses the hoe 
he has used for centuries, oblivious 
that farm machinery has existed. 
He lives in the same sort of house 
his forbears have built for hun- 
dreds of years, he eats the same 
food, thinks the same thoughts, 
prays before the same saints . 
wherein lies much of the charm for 
visitors from the very New World 
of America. The traveler in Sicily 
finds in the present a delightful bit 
of ancient history brought to life. 


Stark Young is an American who 
sees all this with admirable clar- 
ity in his book “The Three Foun- 
tains’: “The forces of Life seem 
to move through them as the wind 
moves through the trees. Even 
their faces and bodies have a dis- 
tinctness as if shaped by the 
struggle of growing forces, as trees 
and plants are distinct, shaped by 
the struggling water and wind and 
sun and earth. These people have 
passion but little sentiment, bru- 
tality, violent animalism but never 
vulgarity which is more confused 
and involved with society than with 
deep natural current. They are not 
hard but natural. Their step is as 
free as an animal’s. They have 
clear, able minds, unbefuddled with 
cant and introspection. They laugh 
and cry but do not brood 
they are generous with gifts but 
drive a hard bargain .. . their pity 
is quick and human but not long 
or troubled or profound .. . trag- 
edy to them is hard and clear and 
violent, fatal but not depressing.” 


Now under the lash of Fascism 
the Sicilian peasant is being 
changed before the world’s aston- 
ished eyes. He is learning to read 
and write. Honesty and cleanli- 
ness are being forced on him by 
law; immigrants returning from 
America are introducing improved 
standards of living. Mussolini has 
checked that dread evil, the Mafia, 
which for generations has thwarted 


the progress of the peasant. Such 
delightful medieval-minded  crea- 
tures as Donna Ciccia are being 


relegated to the limbo of the lost. 
Can her’ enlightened successors 
compete with her for charm and 
fascination? 
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SAN JUAN, Porto Rico 


The Finest Hotel 


in the 


WEST INDIES 


American luxury on the beautiful 
shores of the Caribbean. Outdoor 
swimming pool and tropical tea 
garden. Golf, Tennis, Motoring. 

Direct steamer service via Porto 
Rico Line. All-Expense one week 
stop-over including four days at 
Condado-Vanderbilt and _ three 
days at Coamo Springs Hotel. 


For Illustrated Literature 
and reservations address 


WALTON H. MARSHALL, 
Manager 


The Vanderbilt Hotel 
New York 


From New York 


direct to 
Cristobal Iquique 
(Panama) Tocopilla 
Callao” Antofagasta 
BE MY GUESTS Mollendo Chanaral 
IN ENGLAND Arica Valparaiso 


Those who said ‘‘Yes’’ to my invitation during 
1928 were glad they had done so. Write to me 
tor the names and addresses of some of these 
so that you can ask them for their personal im- 
pressions and opinions of my services as Host. 

MY SPECIALTY is personally to entertain and 
travel with individuals, families, parties of friends 
or students, etc., in England and_ (with the help 
of colleagues—exclusively of the University Grad- 
uate type, really cultured men) in other parts 
of Burope also. 

MY Guests have the use of luxurious, private 
automobiles during their visit and, if desired, 
these can meet them at their port of arrival. 

HOW MUCH DOES IT COST? Here is an 
example: A personally escorted tour, by private 
motor, from London to Windsor (visiting the 
Royal Castle) the Thames Valley, Oxford 


and other ports as induce- 
ments offer 


Finest and Fastest Steamers to 
West Coast 


**TENO’’— DEC. 13 
*““ACONCAGUA”” 
JAN. 10 


(ex- 


Special features: Gymnasium, 


ploring the University), Sulgrave Manor, Kenil- 5 3 - 

worth and Warwick Castles and, Stratford-on- Private and Public Smoking 

Avon—the ‘‘Shakespeare Country.’’ 2 miles . 

in two days with first-class, hotel accommoda- Re Comm dee poune 
tion, all meals, gratuities and admission fees in- 

cluded: $22.00 eaeh. (Four or five persons). oie 4 reared afe. Excellent 
To those who prefer INDEPENDENT MOTOR Cuisine. 


TRAVEL I can offer good modern autos for them 
to drive themselves. Terms, according to period 
of visit and size of car, from $48.50 per week, 
fully insured. 

Write for Booklet and let me budget for YOUR 
particular requirements. 


D. HARMAR-SMITH 


Cc. S. A.V. 


Compania Sud Americana de Vapores 
(South American Steamship Co.) 


Regent House, Southfield Park, Wessel, Duval & Co. 
Regent Street, and Harrow, General Agent 
London. England 1 Broad ‘ * York 
or c/o “Travel,” 7 W. 16th St., Mktg Soar. 
New York 
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TEN MILE EYES! 


400 square miles. 
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a Sate? without Extra at 


$23.50 and more. 


CATALOG : 


Over 200 Glasses 
pases -$110 


mation how to ch 
at the LOWEST PRICE 


on America’s Leading a House 
DuMaurier Co. BS in sete 
ure | 
eos uises 
BERMUDA #u"é $70 (¢ | 
aan Gee ars / 
WEST INDIES 120 
2 to 31 days. All expenses. 
HAVANA 160 
10 days. All expenses. 
CALIFORNIA 225 
via Havana, Panama Canal Round-trip 


—One way, water; one way, rail 


MEDITERRANEAN 395 


. imeluding shore excursions. 
r ‘Globe Trotter.’’ Travel arrange- 
s made to all parts of the world 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 


BUREAU 
128 W. 45th St. New York 
Tel. Bryant 2694 


FUROPE- 192 


Egypt and eles 
Monthly Sailings —$865 


Vacation Tours 
Select Summer Tours 
Private Motor Tours 

Steamship tickets to all parts of 


the world. Cruises. Mediterranean, 
West Indies. Bermuda. 


STRATFORD TOURS 
452 Fifth Ave. New York 


SUPREME XMAS GIFT 
IMPORTED DE LUXE 


TRAVELING 
CLOCKS 
rae, $6.95 (Prepaid) 


Guaran- 


Fully Jeweled 1-Day Movement 

teed timekeepers. Luminous Dials. Attrac- 

tive genuine leather cases in Green, Blue, 
Brown, Black. 


DE LUXE 8-DAY MOVEMENT, 


$10.95 


Money promptly refunded if you are 
not delighted 


E. T. EMERY, 267 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 


| tire 


| occupation, 


| population 


Manchu 
| centuries away at the mausoleum of 


| cient city 


| of 


The Great Manchurian wea 


(Continued from page 20 


Manchuria, 
railway 


and epitomizes the en- 
zone. Known by the 
Chinese as Talien and later by 
the Russians as Dalny, the town 
was, up to the time of Russian 
a straggling and malo- 
native fishing village. lis 
under the Russian 
regime did not exceed 18,000. To- 


dorous 


day it is a metropolis of 200,000 of 
which more than 120,000 are 
Chinese. Land that was once cov- 


ered by reeking mud flats no longer 


| would be recognized as the Central 


Circle, a magnificent plaza irom 
which radiate fine boulevarded 
streets flanked by substantial public 
buildings and commercial houses 
which suggest the business districts 
oi such new-world cities as Detroit, 
Toronto or Vancouver. The Yamoto 
hotel, one of the South Manchuria 
Railroad enterprises, would not be 
out of place on the Atlantic City 
boardwalk, while the public lbrary 


| with its Grecian portico and fagade 


might have been transplanted from 
some American university town. 
Few Western cities could boast of 
a better equipped hospital or of bet- 
ter public schools. 

To Dairen on Talien Bay come 
ocean liners flying the flags of all 
nations to unload cargoes of manu- 
factured goods and machinery and 
to take on cargoes of soya bean, 
bean cake, millet, rice and other 
products of the country. The coal 
bunkers at Dairen have a capacity 
of 3,000 tons a day and are fed from 
the huge collieries at Fushun, where 
prejudice and superstition have been 
overcome and mining operations can 
be carried on without disturbing the 
spirits of the imperial ancestors, the 
emperors, dreaming the 


Tai-tsu within the very shadow of 
the cranes and chutes, the shafts 
and the brick chimneys of the model 
Fushun plant. 

All along the railroad zone it is 
a good deal the same story. Spick- 
and-span checkerboard railroad 
towns, hospitals, schools, public 
buildings, parks and playgrounds, 
much the same as you will find here 
in America. Open country again. 
Cattle grazing an abandoned 
lamassary in the distance : 
Chinese farmhands gathering the 
soya bean . . . an American tractor 

. a weather-beaten Chinese wind- 
mill . a roar of flame from the 
smokestack of a modern steel mill 

. crumbling mud walls of an an- 
an American-made 
steam shovel . . . a brooding statue 
Buddha. Such are the impres- 
sions that crowd in upon one from 
a chair on the observation platiorm 
of the South Manchurian express. 

Is the imported civilization only 
a veneer? Beyond the rim of the 
nearest hills there is the darkness 
of the Middle Ages. Beyond the 
range of the Japanese troops, the 
dreaded hunghutzu may at any mo- 
ment swoop down upon the toiling 
farmer. Here in this twilight zone 
are no hospitals or schools, no club- 
houses or golf links, no tourist 
hotels with roof gardens. Especially 


along the Mongoliar 
unsafe to trespass. 

But just as the Indian frontier re- 
ceded to the westward with the ad- 
vance of American civilization a hali 
century ago, so the sketchily defined 
Mongolia n border is moving grada- 
the while 
used ior thousands of 
nomad tribes are being 

to agriculture and to sei- 
tlement by Chinese farmers. 

= might be asked, 
sonably, what Japan 
Ma anchuria a 
interest in that region. Does 
tend to dominate Manchuria 
has dominated Korea? 

Students will recall that for many 
years the Muscovites had sought to 
establish a commercial and political 
empire in the three eastern provinces 
that comprise Manchuria, as well as 
in Korea, “the dagger pointed at 
Japan’s heart.” 

The Russo-Japanese war was the 
answer to this menace. The Rus- 
sians were driven from Korea and 
Japan effectively sheathed the “dag- 
ger.” The Russian railroad in Man- 
churia was turned over to the Jap- 
anese and the company which 
controls it today was organized. The 
humiliation that had rankled for so 
long was wiped out, and the Elder 
Statesmen smiled with satisfaction. 
In 1915 Japan gained an extension 
of her lease from twenty-five to 
ninety-nine years and they still have 
eighty-six years to run. 

At Chinese capitalists 
offered an opportunity to subscribe 
to the stock of the South Manchuria 
railroad, but for some reason they 
had no confidence in the venture and 
refused to invest. In Japan, how- 
ever, the patriotic spirit of the peo- 
ple was appealed to, and after a 


sun 


sul 


i) 
4 
i] 
La | 


setting 


years by 
given over 


nrst 


whirlwind campaign as enthusiastic | 
as any oi our Liberty Loan drives, | 


the capital stock was oversubscribed 
more than a thousand times. The 
success of the campaign was the 
more remarkable considering the 
post-war financial depression 
Japan. 

The company at once proceeded to 
improve the property and invested 
millions of dollars in modern equip- 
ment, most of it purchased in 
America. Model towns and cities 
were laid out with the precision of 


parks. Hotels, hospitals, schools, 
power plants, gas works, water 
works, and other institutions fol- 


lowed, and the world was invited to 
partake of the Manchuria trade. 


Certain nations, however, notably 
Russia and China, have been eying 
Japan’s enterprise with suspicion. 
The civil war in China, despite its 
importance as affecting the destiny 
of millions, has been thus far merely 
a side issue. But now that China 
is beginning to show signs of put- 
ting her house in order and a na- 
tional consciousness is emerging 
from the chaos, another and more 
serious menace fo Japan’s position 
threatens. The Chinese Nationalists 
proiess to see Manchuria reduced 
to the status of Korea unless the 
Japanese are driven out, and are dis- 
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GENUINE holiday touch 

on every package ...every 
Piece of mail . . . Christmas 
seals . .. aiding the worthiest 
of causes . . . the stamping out 
of tuberculosis . . . 125,000 
lives saved this year... the 
dread removed from what was 
once the white plague. . . pre- 
vention through education . 
a modern health erusade and © 
a modern way to carry it on. 
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Hotel | 
Great Northern 


118 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
DAILY RATES—NONE HIGHER 


Room with Private Bath 
(for one) . $3.50-4.00-4.50-5.00 
(for two) 4.50-5.00-5.50-6.00 


Suites (2 rms.) 6.00-7.00-8.00-9.00 
Official N. T. C. Hotel 
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to do all in their power to 
ate the treaty rights. 

late, railroad building has 
to be almost an obsession on 
part of the conflicting Chinese 
ords, and now the Nationalists, 
fiance of the agreement of 1905 
ein China obligated herself not 
ild competing or parallel lines, 
begun to do so. The South 
huria Railroad administration 
encouraged branch lines, open- 
p new territory; has actually 
tructed such “feeders” and 
ed them over to the Chinese in- 
sts. But Japan is prepared to 
se vigorously any attempt at 
mt to violate the treaty and to 
1 competing lines. 

qus far, it will be admitted, she 
shown herself fully competent 
‘efend her rights in Manchuria, 
as an indication of her de- 
ination in this matter, it is con- 
uous that the “friendship” policy 
the Watatsuki cabinet has been 
seeded by the firmer “positive” 


cy of Baron Tanaka. This 
y undertakes “to keep this 
on fit for the safe living of 


nese and foreigners by maintain- 
peace and order and developing 
lomic conditions.” The Jap- 
se will tell you that the “positive” 
cy is merely a political gesture 
nded for home consumption and 
t only conciliation is implied. 
wever conciliatory or however 
ndly it may be, there is little 
ibt that no departure from it will 
tolerated. 

“he railway zone can be developed 
yperly only as neutral territory 
ler Chinese sovereignty and with 
cooperation of the world in gen- 
1. Nor is there anything in the 
anese program, as frankly out- 
ed, that suggests territorial ac- 
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quisition or encroachment on 
Chinese authority. 


But as you see the yellow hordes 
advancing by the tens of thousands 
into the land made ready for them 
by the Japanese, you are inclined to 
wonder whether Japan may not, 
after all, have built up a Franken- 
stein monster which in the end will 
destroy all that has been done. 
Japan has not ignored this possi- 
bility. 

But the entering wedge of civiliza- 
tion has accomplished something of 
a miracle. Through the example 
set by the Japanese, the Chinese im- 
migrants have adapted themselves to 
modern ways. They have seen here 
a striking contrast to the chaos of 
their home land. And what has been 
accomplished in the railway zone is 
only a sample of what may be done 
in the rest of China if civil war can 
be eliminated. 


The Chinese who have settled 
here are peace-loving and _ indus- 
trious. The railroads may belong to 
the Japanese capitalist, but the land, 
at least, is theirs. They have seen 
enough of bloodshed; they are fed 
up on war. They desire above 
everything else to be let alone and to 
work out their own destiny. Thus, 
heedless of politics and agitation 
and heedless of Red propaganda, 
they are content to plant their seeds, 
harvest their crops, and go about 
their business, bringing prosperity 
to themselves as well as to the rail- 
road and Japan. 


And in this law-abiding, hard- 
working element which is rapidly 
assimilating the arts and means of 
modern civilization, lies the salvation 
of “The Garden of China” and the 
success of Japanese enterprise in 
Manchuria. 


The Seacoast of Prodigality 


(Continued from page 10) 


rilegious mosque, thrust off of 
ra firma. Further on, in the 
ection of the Promenade des 
its Unis, may be seen the bulbous 
res. of the gemlike Russian 
urch, 
dere and there the great open- 
cafés are beginning to fill with 
rons in search of tea, or, per- 
s, their before-dinner aperitif, or 
tters,” which the French wisely 
ose instead of the cocktail. 
Yobody hurrying; no anxiety; no 
e! Everybody just living pussy- 
style, content with dolce far 
ute. Doing nothing, but doing it 
istically. That is the Riviera! 
Sut the café life is the thing! 
e café, the pivot of the social and 
uily life of the bourgeoisie, Let us 
to the Café de Paris, which ‘is 
ical. 
Ve enter and make a complete 
nd of the irregularly shaped 
m or rooms—everyone does that 
ore choosing his seat, one of 
red plush wall seats, as near the 
hestra as possible. We take off 
hat and ask our neighbor if we 
y share the table. We are very 
berate about it all; it is a de- 
rate atmosphere in which leisure 
a palpable thing. The garcon 
1es and stands expectantly but 


not deferentially before us and with 
luxurious deliberation we order 1 
creme de menthe au glacée, 1 café 
blanc, 1 brioche—about nineteen 
cents’ worth, which is extravagantly 
much above the average for the 
evening’s consumption. 

Our neighbors at the next table 
are a family—father, mother and a 
little boy, the latter making the 
rounds of the entire café, pausing 
and leaning on tables that radiate 
unusual human interest. An exotic 
demimonde beauty sits opposite.. 
Suddenly her eyes fall upon the lit- 
tle boy. A softness melts their dia- 
mond glitter and a strange look 
comes into them. For five minutes 
she looks and looks at the child— 
and beyond. Her eyes have become 
like the facets of a jewel with all 
the softer and usually hidden lights 
of an inner heart strangely flashing 
in the midst of tragic shadows of 
blues, grays and garnets. When a 
friend in a mink coat comes along 
the diamond lights of the world sud- 
denly flash again with all the allur- 
ing facets of first-water steel blue. 
Motherhood gives place to Men. 

Our eyes follow the line of faces, 
pausing for a moment to scan a big 
Rumanian with brigandish mus- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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to entertain and guide you ... 53 years expe- 
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Exclusively Chartered Palatial §. S. “SCYTHIA” 


Cunard Line’s finest first-class cuisine and service 
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SIX OTHER CRUISE DATES 


Sailing dates of the 6 later Royal Mail 
cruises on the“‘Araguaya’’, each visiting 
5 Caribbean ports, will be as follows: 
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Feb. 23 Mar. 12 Mar. 28 


IN 14 DAYS 
FOR ONLY 


$140 


YOU CAN CRUISE TO 


WEST 
INDIES 


On the Popular 
Ocean Cruising Liner 


ARAGUAYA 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS CRUISE 


“AVON” SAILS TO BERMUDA 


The Royal Mail liner ““Avon’’, which 
was operated with the “Araguaya’”’ be- 
tween New Yorkand Bermudain the 1926- 
27 season, will return to this service, 
sailing to Bermuda December 13, and 
every Thursday thereafter, 


VISITING 5 
FOREIGN PORTS 


This 17,500-ton steamer is your 
hotel for the whole two weeks, 
visiting— 


Holiday To Be Celebrated in Ha- HAVANA 
vana— New Year’s in Bermuda SANTIAGO DE CUBA 
The “Ar 2” Christ: Cruise will KINGSTON, JAMAICA 

e “‘Araguaya ristmas Cruise wi 
sail from New York on December 22, PORT AU PRINCE, HAITI 
reaching Havana for Christmas evening NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


and the day after. An old-fashioned 
Christmas Dinner will be served on board 
the ship. Leaving Havana, the cruise will 
visit Nassau, in the beautiful Bahama 
Islands, next arriving in Bermuda for New 
Year’s Eve in England’s oldest colony. 

The “‘Araguaya”’ is ideally designed 
to serve as the hotel for this and the six 
later 14-day cruises. 


For reservations or illustrated booklet giv- 
ing complete information, apply to 
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Room with Running Water 
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stantinople, 15 days Palestine and _ 2 
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guides, motors, etc. 


Norway-Mediterranean, 
June 29, 1929; $600 up 


Cruise 
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The Well-Equipped Royal Mail Steamers 
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Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand | * 


“AORANGI” (22,000 tons) - - Dec. 12, Feb. 6 
“NIAGARA” (20.000 tons) - - Jan. 9, Mar. 6 | 
Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 


For fares, etc., 
Can. Pac. Bldg., 
or to the Canadian 


Line, 999 Hastings 
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Mad. Ave.. 

Australasian 
Sst. W., 


Pacific Railway. 


Royal 
Vancouver, 


EGYPT si E 
PALESTINE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


. § Jan. 10 Feb. 28 
Departures: 1 Jan. 19 Mac 8 
$395 covers everything! Accommodations 


on the palatial S. 8. PIC or LAURENTIC 
hotels, and complete sightseeing programs ashore. 


Other tours, including North Africa by Motor 
and extended trips through Europe at proportion- 
ately low rates. 


Write for full description 
of these fascinating cruises 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB, Inc. 
Dept. 12, Union Trust Bldg., 
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order five cognacs. 
aproned and be-capped 
an helps them off wattle 
and hangs them up, 
pourboire into -a large 
at her side. 
The heavy-se 

sabre-cut acro iace would 
an English Colonel. He knows the 
rounds of the world, we will hazard. 


He carries a huge walking stick 
which savors of Piccadilly; he car- 


ries his French well too—but sedate- 
ly, as John Bull would. Nearby is 
a Provencal—Tartarin from Taras- 
con, his very self! He gesticulates ex- 
pansively, describing bold adventures 
blusteringly to Madame by his side 
with his cigarette in an elaborate 
long holder, his elbow resting on 
the top of a French cane. Madame 
nods and smiles rhythmically, all the 
while flirting furiously with one of 


not mean Rule’s 
, Coy rent Garden, 
1 Nice—is the place 
t a select band of 
coun trymen. It is hardly 
larger than a cockle shell Down a 
little stairway sie the corner of 
the hotel. There the clans gather 
for their daily highball Most of 
them live in the Riviera—and pre- 
tend to want to stay there forever. 
But just note the timbre of their 
voices when home, the Great White 
Way, Lake Shore Drive, Fairmount 
Park—or any other spot that spells 
home—is mentioned. If you are 
fresh from the “States” and they 
sense it, they will all draw round 
with a curious bend to their heads 
so that their ears will be to the wind- 
ward. They will hang on every 
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word you say, They will quarrel 
among themselves as to who shall 
stand the treat. 


Por this glorious Garden of the 
Gods which they call the Riviera, 
the Céte d@’dsur—and it is worthy 
of the titles—is so beautiful that 
visitors come from all parts of the 
world and fall victims to its en- 
chantment. Its lure is so fatal that 
men and women leave home and 
fatherland for it. There are thou- 
sands upon thousands of expatriates 
in the Riviera and not a few of them 
Americans, 

I know exactly how they feel, for 
I never see even a photograph show- 


ing any part of the Azure Coast 
that I am not filled with a great 
longing to return, perhaps to live 
and to die there. 


I close my eyes and in fancy take 
myself thither to a bench on the 
terrasse just below the Casino at 
Monte Carlo—the Gaming Palace, 
the loveliest and most fragrant 
Gardens in the world, the blue 
Mediterranean spreading out beyond 
the balustrade, La Condamine below 
and Téte de Chien above a poign- 
ant luxury of being alive in the 
midst of it permeating my marrow! 
And at the end, I have conveyed but 
a faint perfume of the Riviera. 


Finding the Color of Old Sardinia 


(Continued from page 26) 


his wife and a young child, who is 
put astride the very neck of the ani- 
mal, while on both sides of the sad- 
dle hang those peculiar Sardinian 
saddle-bags, whose capacity no one 
is bold enough to reckon. From the 
neighboring villages numerous peas- 
ants of both sexes also come on 
horseback. They are often obliged 
to travel many miles before reaching 
the spot where the festival takes 
place, and very often they must ride 
all night to reach the little white 
church by dawn, just in time to at- 
tend the first mass. 

Everyone is wearing his or her 
besi clothes, the newest, the smartest, 
the most costly, and the sight on the 
green ferns of so many gorgeous red 
attires is delightfully picturesque and 
amusing. Around the modest little 
church many booths are erected, 
where wine, beer and lemonade are 
sold. When the procession returns 
from its long march through the 
winding paths oi the green esplanade, 
the women who walk in the rear— 
the place of honor behind the Ma- 
donna and the priest being reserved 
for the men—fnding ao room in the 
marrow space in the interior of the 
church, are obliged to kneel down 
and pray outside of the door, devout- 
ly asking mercy of the Madonna 
della Neve, while they are continu- 
ally disturbed by the shouts of the 
vendors of torrone (cake made of 
almonds, flour and honey) and the 
tinklings of primitive sheep-bells that 
Barbagian shepherds are in the habit 
of buying for their cattle. These 
bells, by the way, must yield a special 
sound, different the one from the 
other, in order that the shepherd may 
recognize at once his own herd. 

When high mass is over banqueting 
at once begias. Sheets and blankets 
are spread around oak and ilex trees 
to increase the shade under which at 
noontide sit numerous parties. Fires 
are lit and fat pigs roasted aiter the 
Sardinian fashion, while the swollen 
saddle-hbags provide bread; cheese, 
vegetables and even sweets. In the 
afternoon daacing begins, wine and 
liguors are drunk liberally, songs are 
heard everywhere, accordion players 
are in great demand and the table- 
jand, so silent and solitary the year 
round, echoes with shouts and peals 
of laughter. 

From the mountains come shep- 
herds, who for long years have been 
living alone in primitive huts, old 
men who are still as vigorous and 
erect as the ancient oaks against 
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which they are accustomed to rest. 
Their world has for its limits the 
horizon which opens before their 
eyes when pasturing their herds or 
flocks. Of what happens beyond they 
are utterly ignorant. They elbow 
their fellow men once a year, on the 
day of the feast of the Madonna 
della Neve, but in the evening they 
return to their solitary abodes to 
live again in isolation. 

At the feast of the Tascusi, as well 
as in all Sardinian feasts, a very 
important part of the program is a 
competition among Sardinian poets 
who treat, before an audience that 
follows them with the greatest atten- 
tion, a theme furnished on the spot 
by one of the onlookers. Their com- 
positions are, therefore, always in 
extemporaneous verse and in the 
Sardinian dialect. They do not recite 
them, but sing the verses to the ac- 
companiment of a guitar, and every 
couplet is sung to the same tune, 
which produces an impression of dull 
uniformity on the unaccustomed ear. 

A forcigner is extremely impressed 
by such performances, for it is diff- 
cult to understand how a poetry, 
which possesses many literary refine- 
ments, can interest an audience most- 
ly composed oi illiterate peasants. 


During this feast young people are 
in the habit of performing a very 
simple and curious ceremony, 
through which two persons of differ- 
ent sex become compare e comare 
(godfather and godmother) after 
which they are entitled to treat each 
other with a certain spiritual confi- 
dence. The girl and the young man 
who wish to become spiritually re- 
lated take a handkerchief and simul- 
taneously tie a knot im the corner 
which they are holding. Then the 
knots are exchanged and untied at 
the same time, and in so doing both 
performers must utter the phrase “A 
sa gloria de s’Eternidade” (to the 
glory of Eternity). The ceremony 
concludes with a vigorous shaking of 
hands. The rite is so simple and the 
wish to become compare with many 
beautiful girls is so strong that at 
the feast of the Tascusi scores of 
compart e comari are yearly pro- 


duced. 


A visit to Desulo is one of the 
most interestrag trips for the tour- 
ist in Sardinia. Automobiles may be 
had at Cagliari and every stranger 
may spend the entire day there and 
return to Cagliari in the night. 
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breakfast in bed. The morn- 
ing sun pouring in through your 
port-hole. Your private bath, 
with fresh and salt water, hot or 
cold. Your ready telephone. 


A home-like room. A room 
you will learn to love even in 
the short time you're at sea. An 
alert steward or stewardess, 
knowing your own language, at 
the touch of a button. 

A cozy room. Especially on 
a winter evening when there's a 
cheery glow from your friendly 
fire-place. The feel of thick, 
warm carpets under foot; etch- 
ings and prints on the wall; 
restful; quiet. Your home at sea 
—your American home. 

Luxurious; home-like; cozy. 
All through the ship. On the 
first class liner, Leviathan; on 
the cabin ships, George Washing- 
ton, America, Republic, President 
Harding, President Roosevelt. Ask 
your friends who have traveled; 
then see your steamship agent, 
or us, about rates, sailings from 
New York, European ports of 
call, and about your reservation. 
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360 Days a Year 


OME southward this winter, 

far away from cold weather 

eer come and bask in the 
wonderful, warm sunshine of St. 
Petersburg. Let its healing ultra- 
violet rays give you renewed health 
and vigor for the greater enjoy- 
ment of life. 


Play rest == hela, inothe 
glorious outdoors. Here delightful 
sunny days follow one another ia 
an almost endless procession. Only 
94 sunless days in the past 18 years 
—an average of 5% days a year. 
No wonder medical men years ago 
proclaimed this “the most healthful 
spot on earth”. 


Sunshine free to all who come to 
enjoy it yes, and something 
to do, somewhere to go, every sunny 
hour. In sport and recreation St. 
Petersburg offers a greater variety 
of facilities than any other city of 
the South . . . golf on four courses, 
bathing, boating, fishing in Gulf or 
Bay, tennis, roque, lawn bowling, 
horseback riding, archery, motoring, 
horseshoes, quoits and every kind of 
game. 


Entertainment is varied and plenti- 
ful—free band concerts daily, thea- 
ters, artist concerts, lectures, festi- 
vals, regattas. Accommodations are 
ample and there’s something to fit 
every taste and purse. Living costs 
are low. 


Let us send you our new illustrated 
booklet, telling all about this delight- 
ful Sunshine City. Just mail the 
coupon below. 


M. B. CONANT, 
Chamber of Commerce, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


Please send me the 
St. Petersburg booklet. 
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Motoring on the Riviera has its hazardous moments. The roads 
twist Yn and out; there are hairpin turns and unprotected 


precipices; but the scenery is incomparable and big busses will 
take you anywhere. 


so on. This way of playing, how- 
ever, implies a belief on the 
gambler’s part that certain crou- 
Piers spin, intentionally or unin- 
tentionally, in so mechanical and 
exact a fashion that the ball has 
a tendency to fall time after time 
into the same section of the wheel, 
notwithstanding the many ob- 
stacles that would seem to make 
such a performance impossible 
except as the result of a fluke. 
And yet—and yet! ... Have you 
ever seen what our best billiard 
players can do with a cue and a 
ball? Cinquevalli, too, comes to 
mind. 

“It may be said, I think, without 
fear of contradiction, that the most 
determined and the most assidu- 
ous gamblers are women. I have 
told in Caviare the story of the 
elderly lady who kept the hero of 
that engaging romance hanging 
about the Rooms from eleven 
o'clock in the morning until mid- 
night and who on quitting the table 
was, like the late Duke of Devon- 
shire, quite pleased with herself 
because she ended much where 
she began. That was a true story. 
I know another lady who goes to 
Monte Carlo once or twice every 
year and who sits at a roulette 
table four or five hours a day for 
three weeks. She was very well 
satisfied when, a year ago, she was 
able to say that she had won ten 
pounds during her stay. On her 
next visit her gains amounted to 
three pounds. It was better than 
having lost, she thought. To see 
the woman gambler at her best— 
or worst—go one night at eleven 


o’clock and look at the northern 
end of the big trente-et-quarante 
table in the ‘Sporting’ 

“They never are idle, these la- 
dies; it is true. When the cards 


come to an end they settle them- 
selves more firmly in their seats 
and, if for a moment they apply 
themselves to repairing the ravages | 


of emotion, they come up to the 


call of ‘time!’ with increasing 
vigor. And they do not seem to 
win! In the circumstances I recall 


with amusement seeing a young 
and very pretty cocotte seize a 


vacant seat among them rather 
late one night before the War. 
She began playing in maximums; 
she seemed to start with about 
twenty-six thousand francs in her 
bejewelled golden bag. Two coups 
she won and then she lost a coup; 
then she won six coups in succes- 
sion. She finished the deal at least 
a hundred and eighty thousand 
francs to the good and, having 
begun by saying that this was her 
last gamble of the season, since 
she was leaving by car soon after 
daybreak, she appeared to stick to 
her resolution—for, as far as I 
know, her place saw her no more 
that year. At that time a thousand 
francs were worth forty pounds.” 


These quotations give the flavor 
of “The Coast of Pleasure,” but 
there is much more equally divert- 
ing material. The book is the best i 
substitute for three months on the) 
Riviera that you will find. And, 
if you are going there you won’t 
find a more engaging companion 
anywhere. 
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Domestic Tours 
European Tours 
Bermuda 
Havana 


Mediterranean 
African Cruises _... 
Around the 
Christmas-New Year Tour.... 4 te 1% 

Full out and mail address bel 


Simmons Tours 
1328 Broadway New York 
Opposite Macy's Wisconsin 883 


Hotel O’Connor 
CGIRAUDY 


Facing Gardens 


Open all Year 


200 bedrooms 
100 bathrooms 


Private telephone in each room 
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become acquainted with th 
place you intend to visit an 
so increase your enjoymen 


Foyles Can Supply the Book 


Write for Catalogue 645 (gratis), outli 
your requirements, to FOYLES, 119- 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2, 


SCANDINAVIA 


COPENHAGEN and HELSINGFOR: 
Connecting to All Ports in the Baltic 
AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 

(deal Acsommodations. Outside Rooms. One C) 


LOWEST RATES - 
MOORE & McCORMACK CO., Inc 
Broadway, Bowling G " 


CEMBER, 1928 


HAVANA and Direct 
8 DAYS TO 3 MONTHS 
ailings Every Two Weeks 


RIMINATING travelers choose the 
te of the famous “Santa” Fleet for 
and luxury. New motorships 
| Maria” and “Santa Barbara.” 


Line With the Complete Tour Service’’— 
Excellent Year-Round Climate 


AMA 18 Days PERU 32 Days 
$250 $495 


j - CHILE—46 Days - - $585 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


- = - $765 


Diversified, com- 
pletely arranged 
shore trips under 
direction of ship’s 
officer. 


ata the 
SPANISH 


“AMERICAS” 


and the PANAMA CANAL 
VACATION TOUR 
planned for real en- 
joyment. Days of real 
rest or zestful recreation 
at sea and visits at eight 
alluring foreign ports, in- 
cluding two days at the 
Panama Canal and trips to Co- 
lombia, S. A., Nicaragua El 
Salvador, Guatemala and Mex- 
ico. Stop-over in Havana East- 
bound. 

Popular steamers especially 
built for this service. Spacious 
decks and Verandah Cafes open 
to the sea. All cabins are out- 
side, with Simmons’ beds. Or- 
chestras. Outdoor swimming 

pools. Excellent cuisine. Large 

cool dining room on upper deck, 
one sitting. 

Circle tours from your home town 

at main line points and back. In- 

cluding meals and bed on steamer 

—first class, and first class railroad 

transportation. Liberal stop-over 

privileges on return rail trip. Fre- 
quent sailings from New York, Los 

Angeles and San Francisco. 


Write for booklets ‘‘AB”’ 
Panama Mail S. S. Co. 
10 Hanover Sq., New York 


548So.Spring St.,Los Angeles 
2 Pine Street, San Francisco 
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The Proper Gift! 


—for going away 
—or staying at home 
A) 
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SALONS, CAFES, 
STUDIOS 
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By Sisley Huddleston 

American, English and French celebrities are dealt with 
unconventionally in this lively book by an ex-correspondent of 
the London Times. Many “devastating revelations” of manners 
and morals are made and a virtually complete commentary on 


the present “Cocktail Epoch” is presented. 
51 Illustrations, drawings, cartoons, $5.00 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE 
VEILED TAUREG 


By Dugald Campbell 


The Tauregs are men of mystery and are the terror of the 
Sahara. Capt. Campbell’s dangerous trip through their territory 
is fascinatingly written. Many illustrations. $6.00 


IN THE ISLES OF KING 
SOLOMON 


By A. I. Hopkins 


Few people know these natives as Mr. Hopkins. He has had 
intimate acquaintance with many of the chiefs and a long thor- 
ough knowledge of government conditions in these picturesque 
ocean islands. Many illustrations. $6.00 


OLD SILVER OF EUROPE 
AND AMERICA 


From Early Times to the Nineteenth Century 
By E. Alfred Jones, M. A. 


A priceless gift volume for anyone interested in silver. 
96 plates in photogravure. $8.50 


FOXHUNTING 
RECOLLECTIONS 


By J. Stanley Reeve 


A superb gift for anyone 
who has hunted or wants to 
hunt. Illustrated. $5.00 


Autographed edition, lim- 
ited to 250 copies, specially 
bound. $10.00 


beh Rebel N GoOgsha ck 


Philadelphia and London 
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A Cunard Intro- 
duction to the 
‘Tropics... The 
Franconia West 
Indies Cruise... 


A giant Cunarder takes 
the Caribbean as a sort 
of cocktail... Before 
she sails on her mag- 
nificent World Cruise, 
the Franconia intends 
to see the Old Year 
die in moon-kissed 
carnival in Havana... 
She will visit Port-au- 
Prince . . . Kingston 
..» Colon ... Nassau 
... Every day on board 
will be asun-drenched 
interlude between one 
fascinating port and 
thenext... Her sports 
space is the best afloat 
. . . her staterooms a 
miracle of comfort... 
and her Cruise ser- 
vice the pride of the 
Cunard fleet. 


Three 16 day cruises... 

$200 up 

Visiting Port-au-Prince, Kingston, 
Colon, Havana, Nassau. 
S. S. FRANCONIA— 
From New York... 

Dec. 1 and Dec. 20, 1928. 

SoSsSEY.DHTA— 
From New York... Jan. 7, 1929. 


Two 31 day cruises... 
$300 up 
Visiting Nassau, Havana, Port-au- 
Prince, Kingston, Cristobal, 
Curacao, La Guayra, Trinidad, 
Martinique, Barbados, San Juan, 
Bermuda. 


S. S. CALIFORNIA— 

From New York... 
Jan. 19 and Feb. 23, 1929. 
Every Saturday to Havana 
by the Transatlantic Liner 
Caronia . . . Every luxury 
of a great Cunarder .. . | 
From N. Y.... Jan. 5 to | 
March 16, 1929. 


For further information apply to 
your local agent 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 


West Indies Cruises 
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o Mage 
protection 
and helpful 
service 


Wet more than ever, are 
the great winter travelers 
of America. They wander all 
over the world...a trip here, a 
cruise there... wherever trains 
or steamships go, they go.. 

and frequently unescorted. 

They are able to travel safely 
and freely because near at hand 
in most of the important cities 
of the world they find at their 
disposal the Helpful Hand of 
American Express Service. At 
foreign railroad stations, docks 
and frontier points are Ameri- 
can Express uniformed repre- 
sentatives, courteous, willing 
and anxious to smooth out the 
travel kinks and to make their 
journeys happier. 

All travelers are automatic- 
ally entitled to this valuable 
travel service the moment they 
purchase American Express 
Travelers Cheques. To the wo- 
man these Cheques give the 
assurance that her moneyis safe. 
Her signature when she buys 
them makes them her own 
personal money, her second 
signature entitles her to spend 
them and these blue Cheques 
are eagerly accepted all over 
the world. 

Issued in denominations of 


$10, $20, $50 and $100 
Cost 75c for each $100 


Sold by 22,000 Banks, American 
Express and American Railway Ex- - 
press offices. Merely 


ask for the anywhere 
everywhere 


sky-blue Selena 
AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 
Travelers Cheques 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itineraries, 
cruises and tours planned and booked to 
any part of the world by the Ameri- 
can Express Travel Department 


Att AMERICAN Express CHEQUES ARE BLUE 


| Arabia, is 


TRAVELING BETWEEN (OVERS 


Cs aay 


The Philosophy of the Orient 


Se one can travel intelligently in 
Oriental lands without some 
understanding of those great philos- 
ophies which have shaped the 
most important civilizations of Asia. 
In writing The Story of Oriental 
Philosophy (Cosmopolitan) L. 
Adams Beck has done a very useful 
work. To the Western reader she 
gives a lucid explanation of the 
philosophies of such great thinkers 
as Buddha, Confucius, Lao Tsu, 
Shankara, Mencius and Pantanjali. 
She unfolds the teachings of the 
Bhagavad Gita, the Song Celestial of 
India, the mysteries of the Vedanta 
philosophy, the venerable lore of 
Tibet, the five classic books of China 
and the Sufi philosophy of Persia. 


Central Americans 


ESPITE the fact that the 
political and economic impor- 
tance of Central American republics 
has long been recognized, we in the 
United States remain amazingly 
ignorant of their character and their 
people. In his recent book The 
Central Americans (Scribners) 
Arthur Ruhl conveys a good deal of 
valuable information about Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, Salvador 
and Guatemala. This information is 
presented during the course of a 
very interesting account of a journey 
which took him through all these 
countries. In his book one will find 
considerable entertainment as well as 
valuable data and shrewd observa- 
tions. 


The Arabian Zealot 


BN SA’OUD, the fanatical head 
of the powerful Wahhabis of 
one of the most pic- 
turesque figures in the Near East to- 
day. He is an astute diplomat, a 
brave soldier, a leader of men. Be- 
hind his influence is the driving 
power of uncompromising bigotry. 

One of the most interesting pic- 
tures of Ibn Sa’oud which has ap- 
peared recently is found in Ameen 
Rihani’s Maker of Modern Arabia 
(Houghton-Mifflin). Ameen Rihani- 
traveled all over Arabia and inter- 
viewed all of its rulers. He tells the 
story of Ibn Sa’oud’s bickerings with 
the British which have filled the 
world with rumors of a new holy 
war, and he presents the political and 
social background which is shaping 
the course of events in Arabia to- 
day. Rihani’s book is both a brilliant 
account of travel in Arabia and an 
adventure and historical narrative of 
the first importance. 


Along Japanese Highways 


[* Unfathomed Japan (Mac- 
millan) Harold and Alice Rob- 
bins Foght give a lively account of 
travels along the less familiar high- 
ways of Japan. Mr. Foght’s object 
was to make a survey of Japanese 
education and to see Japan as it 


Die EE 


really is—the worst of it and the 
best of it. Mrs. Foght was the first 
Western woman ever to tread cer- 
tain paths and to see certain intimate 
sights hitherto closed to people not 
Japanese. Their book presents the 
people who form the real Japan— 
the tillers of the soil, the fishermen, 
the small artisans, the village school- 
masters, the homely sages and other 
members of the great middle and 
lower classes. 


The Dolomites 


A HANDSOME volume describing 
the towns and people of the 
Dolomites is Peaks and Frescoes 
(Oxford University Press) by 
Arthur McDowall. Comparatively 
few travelers visit this delightful sec- 
tion of Europe where, beside the sur- 
prise and splendor of the mountains, 
one finds a people anda culture which 
changes very little with the passing 
of time. The Dolomites have a tra- 
dition of their own in all the things 
that have been made for use or or- 
nament or worship. In the colored 
illustrations which she has done for 
this volume Mary McDowall has re- 
produced many charming examples 
of the present art of these moun- 
tains. Mr. McDowall’s account of 
the mountains, the people, the 
churches, the saints, the shrines and 
the flowers of the mountains is thor- 
oughly charming. 


The Marsh Arab 


ORS people imagine 
that Arabia is a land of wide 
deserts supporting widely scattered 
tribes of warriors and camel breed- 
ers. In The Marsh Arab: Haji 
Rikkan by Fulanain (Lippincott) an 
unfamiliar section of Arabia is re- 
vealed—the glamorous marsh coun- 
try which surrounds the place where 
the Tigris and the Euphrates Rivers 
meet. The story of Haji Rikkan is 
an authentic account of the life of 
one of these marsh dwellers—a ped- 
dler and seer who. spent his life 
among the people inhabiting the 
marsh country of Iraq. 


A Book of Marvels 


INBAD and Gulliver, Ulysses | 

and Marco Polo, Herodotus and 
Captain Cook, along with all the 
other great explorers both of legend 
and history, fill the pages of B. C. 
Adam’s delightful Travelers Tales 
(Boni & Liveright). This volume 
is a retelling of the most interesting 
and most miraculous parts of their 
journeys. 


ASTROLOGY 


Let me send you my little brochure 
“What Astrology Means to You.” It is free 
and very illuminating. Horoscopes cast. 


CECIL M. HIND 
6013-B 27th Ave., N.E. Seattle, Wash. 
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Hartiord Accident and Indemui t 


Hartford, Connecticut: 


Check the type of residence: _ 
Single family 0 Two fami 
Apartment OU 


_ Have you a dog at least a year 


Street address: ......2....36m 
City, Of OW Oi, =. eee 
If you would also like infor 
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ance that will protect ges if 
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O Days $995. up 
eaving New York, Jan. 5th, 
929, by the S.S. VANDYCK, 
isiting Brazil, Uruguay, Ar- 
entina, and West Indies. 

UISE TOUR No. 
16 Days $775. up 


eaving New York, Jan. 19th, 


by the S.S. VESTRIS, 
Brazil and West Indies. 


es include Hotels and 
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To Stab’ 


By the New Luxurious 
Sister Ships 


CONTE BIANCAMANO 
Dec. 8—Jan. 26*—Mar. 2 


CONTE GRANDE 
Jan. 5*—Feb. 9—Mar. 16 
Gibraltar—Naples—Genoa 


OTH these liners are 
the last word in ocean- 
going magnificence and 


offer the utmost in refine- 
ments to satisfy the dis- 
criminating tastes of that 
exclusive clientele which 


has learned to accept Lloyd 
Sabaudo service as the high- 
est standard of Trans-Atlan- 
tic travel comfort. 

*Calls also ot Algiers 


LLOYD SABAUDO LINE 


3 State Street, New York 


Swe 


9 Days 


RK DIRECT 


On large, modern, comfortable 
ships, Excellent cuisine, Short 


thru bookings, to principal points in Sean- 
a, Germany and Continent, 

Ungsnolm M.S, Gripsholm S.S. Drottningheim 
' Sailings, Rates and Literature apply to 


Swepisu American Ling 
te St., New York, or ‘‘nearest local agent’ 
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The New Woman 
in Stamboul 


(Cont. from page 22) 


the European as regards women. 
The change was too sudden and too 
sweeping. For hundreds of years 
his woman has been covered with 
yashmaks and feredges. He had 
been jealous of the sun even. A 
woman was made for her husband, 
and no man but he could look at 
her. It will take time for him to 
break loose from this chain of 
tradition. It will probably be easier 
for the new Turks, those that have 
been born recently. 


In Tartar Kioy, not far from 
Stamboul, there was a bouquet of 
pretty girls standing above the sta- 
tion platform and looking at the train, 
They were Turkish girls. I could 
tell that from the kerchiefs tied 
around their foreheads. They wore 
silk stockings and short skirts, and 
some of them had their hair bobbed. 
They could have walked on Broad- 
way without attracting any more at- 
tention than would be paid to a 
theater party from Flatbush. They 
giggled and cavorted, quite naturaily, 
as though they had been doing that 
all their lives, as though they had 
always been allowed to glance at an 
infidel stranger. 


I looked at them. Turkish girls! 
Yes, real ones! What wouldn't I 
have given to have seen one of them 
when I was a boy. How I envied 
my playmates who had been lucky 
enough to steal a glance of a 
Turkish woman’s face. Forbid one 
something and he will crave it. 


These reforms affect only Moslems 
residing in Turkey proper, those liv- 
ing in countries outside of Turkey do 
not have to abide by the laws enacted 
in Angora. So we find that the 
customs and traditions of the Mos- 
lems are now carried on in Chris- 
tian countries. 

In Albania, where nearly half the 
population is Moslem, the Moham- 
medan woman’s life has not changed 
at all. She still goes about hooded 
with her feredge and turns her head 
from strangers as though they carried 
the plague with them. 

While to see the erstwhile color of 
Constantinople one must now go to 
Sarajevo, the beautiful and romantic 
Bosnian capital, a city with a popu- 
lation of seventy thousand, half of 
which is Mohammedan. 


The Mohammedan population of 
Bosnia, most of it unable to utter 
a word of Turkish, is fanatical in its 
adherence to the precepts of the Mos- 
lem faith. Over one hundred mosques 
‘are scattered through the hills of 
Sarajevo, blending with the Western 
aspect of the city a peculiar Oriental 
charm, 

The most beautiful Moslem women 
are to be found among the Bosnian 
converts. The more modern ones 
among the Moslem girls of Sarajevo 
have discarded the loose black wraps 
and, dressed Paris-fashion, freely and 
gaily promenade on Sarajevo’s corzo 
every evening. They take pride in 
showing their beauty, which their 
mothers kept concealed. Even court- 
ships and loye romances among the 
young Moslem population of Sarajevo 
are not rare now. 
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Cthe popular Route: 
nad SO 08 el tu rade 
CRUISES, 1929 


S.S. SIGs S.s. | Minimum 

ITINERARY Providence Patria Providence Ist Class 
Fares 

From: JS New York Jan 131 Feb. 23 Apr. 19 
LU Boston = 05)... | Apr. 20 

To: Ponta Delgada ..... wena Apr. 27. | ~—_—‘$160.00 
Madeira Feb. 9 Mar. 4 | 190.00 
Lisbon Apr. 30 | 210.00 
Tangiers Feb. il Mar. 6 210.00 
Algiers Feb. 13 Mar. 8 | May 3 | 220.00 
Palermo Feb. 15 Mar. 10 May 5 | 230.00 
Naples Feb. 16 Mar. 11 May 6 | 235.00 
Villefranche (Nice) Feb. 18 Mar. 13 | 245.00 
Messina (Taormina)| Feb. 20 Mar. 15 | 275.00 
Piraeus (Athens)...; Feb. 22 Mar. 17 | May 9 | 320.00 
Constantinople ..... Feb. 24/25 Mar. 19/20 | May 12 | 340.00 
Bernt. sents sees os Mar. 23 May 15 | 350.00 
Palestine Feb. 28/3 Mar. 24/27 | May 16/19 350.00 
Egypt ...... Mar. 4/9 Mar. 28/3 May 20/22 360.00 
Syracuse Mar. 12 Apreos 545.00 
AVaccione shesccesss. aa Apr. 4 545.00 
Marseilles ...Arrive) Mar. 14 Apr. 5 | May 26 545.00 

| Inc. Shore 

Duration of Cruise 42 Days 41 Days | 37 Days Excursions 
| | Enroute 


pre " Including all Shore Excursions and 
Minimum,Cruise Fare $545.00 { ening spsnors Brcursions and 
Two Special Cruises from Marseilles around Eastern End of Mediterranean 

S.S. Canada—Dec. 7th (24 days) and March 23rd (29 days) 
also Regular sailings to and from all principal ports in Mediterranean. 


Clean, Comfortable and Commodious Vessels especially built for the Mediterranean Trade, 
Shore Excursions at Ports-of-call. Stop-overs permitted. Concerts, lectures, dances, card parties, 
games of all sorts in addition to the social pleasures of ocean travel. Unsurpassed French cuising 
and first-class service throughout. Orchestra; Moving Pictures: Wireless News Daily. 


For further information and descriptive literature apply 


JAMES W. ELWELL & CO., Inc., General Agents 
17 State Street, New York City, or local agents 
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Gift Suggestions from the 


The SILVER STALLION 


By JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


Illustrated by 
FRANK C. PAPE 


Perhaps the most ambitious essay of Mr. Papé to bring inte pictorial 
form the extraordinarily elusive characters of the Cabellian romances. 
The Silver Stallion is peculiarly adapted to give full play to Mr. Papé’s 
imagination and humor, and the result has been a group of illustrations 
marking a considerable advance over his previous excellent works. 

Large Octavo, net $6.00 


The RED BRANCH 


By CHARLES McMORRIS PURDY 


The absorbing story of John Panham whose wild, unfathomable 
dreams lead him to snatch down the Red Branch of Adventure. John 
Erskine calls The Red Branch: “A very fascinating story, beautifully 
told. The style is really fine.” Net $2.00 


MURDER ISLAND 


By WYNDHAM MARTYN 


The creator of the famous Anthony Trent, Master Criminal, tells a 
story of revenge resulting in a double murder, and of the ultimate 
solution of the crime through a most unlikely agency. A mystery 
thriller that is not recommended for midnight reading. Net $2.00 


WEATHER 


By E. E. FREE and TRAVIS HOKE 


One of the most important and interesting contributions of the year 
to the literature of popular science. A fascinating explanation of the 
practical, dramatic and spectacular facts about our weather, answering a 
thousand questions which continually present themselves to the layman. 

Illustrated. Net $3.00 


SPANISH TOWNS and PEOPLE 
By ROBERT MEDILL McBRIDE 


A new, popular priced edition of the standard work on Spain, a 
series of vivid pictures glowing with the life and color of the country 
and embracing every important town in the Spanish Peninsula. Pro- 
fusely illustrated from photographs and drawings by Edward C. Caswell. 

Octavo, net $3.00 


TOWNS and PEOPLE of MODERN 
GERMANY 
By ROBERT MEDILL McBRIDE 


A popular priced edition of the first important book on Germany 
and its people written since the war. For those who wish to visit Ger- 
many it is the one complete volume to point the way, while it is of 
equal interest for those who wish to obtain a thorough view of the 
country and its inhabitants under modern conditions. A splendid 
Christmas gift. Illustrated from photographs and many drawings by 
Edward C. Caswell. Octavo, net $3.00 
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GREAT SHORT BIOGRAPHIES 


of the WORLD 
Edited by BARRETT H. CLARK 


The table of contents of this unique collection of world-far 
biographies reads like a roll of honor of the illustrious of all ages 
may fairly be said to present a living panorama of human prog) 
The men and women here depicted have been, without except 
figures of world renown and the list of authors numbers many of 
greatest writers of all time. This is the perfect gift book, contai 
more than seven hundred thousand words, written over a period of 
thousand years, more than fourteen hundred pages. Octavo, net | 


A COUPLE of QUICK ONES — 
By ERIC HATCH 


The smartest and funniest novel of the season, relating the 
adventures of one Martin Jones, sportsman and man-about-town. 
the New York American: “If Gentlemen Prefer Blondes was a snick 
then A Couple of Quick Ones is a laughing tornado! We stron 
recommend that you read this, the most amusing novel of the year. 


GENGHIS KHAN __ 


By HAROLD LAMB 


We recommend this fascinating life of the greatest conqueror | 
world has ever known as a gift for all red-blooded men and ho 
“It is fascinating not only in the body of its text, but in forewol 
afterword and notes.”—New York World. 3 

9th Large Edition. Illustrated. Net $3: 


DEBURAU 


By JULES JANIN 


One of the most unusual biographies of modern times is this bri 
life of Jean-Gaspard Deburau, the immortal Pierrot and one of 
greatest artists who ever graced the French theatre. Translated f 
the first time into English by Winifred Katzin. Illustrated. Net $1. 


Nursery Rhymes for 


CHILDREN of DARKNESS 
By GLADYS OAKS 


For poetry lovers there could be no more acceptable gift than th 
slim volume, winner of the five hundred dollar poetry prize in 
nation-wide contest. This volume is a distillation of pure poetry— 
true to life that it cannot be passed by, even by those who ordinar 
are cold to verse. Net $1. 


BETTER BRIDGE 


By CORTLAND FITZSIMMONS 


Designed for the beginner and the average player, this simple ( 
planation of the national indoor pastime commences with first princip! 
and builds up, step by step, a sound working knowledge of ne eee 

et p 


From your bookseller or 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY—SEVEN WEST 16TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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